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It is difficult to write a definition of the American way. 
But it is casy to find good examples. Here is one: 


The man with 7% horses 


OMETIME soon, when your men’s club is looking for a 

live topic, try this: 

“For every 100 people in the world, only 6 are inside the 
borders of the U.S.A.; yet we produce 40% of the world’s 
goods.” Question: How can this be done? 

Obviously the answer is not in numbers of people. 

For there are many more people in Asia, for instance. 
Half the Asiatics work on farms. Yet most of the popula- 
tion is undernourished. 

Here in America only 1 in 10 workers is on a farm. 
Yet most of us have all we need to eat. Why does our 
manpower go so far? 

Because a little gasoline plows the furrow, a bit of elec- 
tricity milks the cow. Mechanization and electrification 
multiply our manpower many times over. 

Experts call this productivity, and it’s what earns the 
U.S.A. her top-rung position. 

Where does this productivity come from? Someone 
asked Dr. Charles Steinmetz, G.E.’s electrical wizard, this 
question shortly after World War I, and he answered: 

“One horsepower equals the muscle work of about 

22 men—big men. There are machines coming out of 

General Electric today which can do more work than 

the entire slave population of this country at the time 

of the Civil War.” 

And things have moved along fast since Dr. Steinmetz’ 
day, too. 


Today almost 90% of America’s industrial output is 
plied by electric motors. The American workman 
about 72 horsepower at his finger tips — the power of 
big men. He is aided by 7 times more electric pow 
than his Russian counterpart. 

At a West Coast steel mill, for instance, 4 motors¢ 
do a job equal to the manpower of 38 army divisions, 
Butte, Montana, a single motor lifts 12 tons of copper 
at nearly 30 miles per hour. 

And at Grand Coulee Dam the largest motors in th 
world — 65,000 horsepower each—can pump enoug 
water to supply a city the size of New York! 

Motors put muscles in industry — but they work faith 
fully for us at home, too. Someday count up the num 
of electric motors in your home. The average Ameri 
home today has 6 motors, doing work that our grand 
parents did by hand. 

In the last two generations General Electric scientis 
and engineers have done many things to change the worl 
we live in. No one can explain America’s gigantic pro 
duction records without mentioning “electrification.” 

Motors are a giant cause of our production gains. Buts 
are electric transportation, electric lighting, new methods 
of generating electricity, new electrical efficiency in home 

Call it what you will — private enterprise, the competi 
tive economic system, or the American way — the result 
are impressive. 
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NEVER BEFORE 


A SPARE TIME MONEY-MAKING OFFER LIKE THIS 
TO MAKE NEW FRIENDS FOR CHILTON GREETINGS 


ALL 3 BOXES OF FAMOUS 
(HILTON GREETING CARDS 


only 


SIGN CARDS 
IN 23 KT. GOLD 


Golden Signature 
“Prize” Assortment 
Our best-seller! 21 Christ- 
mas Wishes unrivalled for 
their richness and magni- 
ficence! Gorgeous colors! 
Artistically perfect! Com- 
plete with “Gold Writing” 
Kit, Sell this box for $1.25. 


Christmas Duets 
21 delightful, merry Christ- 
mas designs. Especially wel- 
comed by couples and fam- 
ilies. Handsomely decorated 
with sparkling glitters, 
spangles and flocking. Sell 
box for $1.00. 


Star Crest 

A 15-card assortment chock- 
full of velvety velour at- 
tachments on lustrous 
Kromekote folders. Each 
card die-cut and high- 
lighted with golden print- 
ing and dainty embossing. 
Sell this box for $1.25. 
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Chicago 13, Ill. 
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OUSANDS MAKE $50 AND MOR 
WITH THIS FAMOUS CHILTON PLAN 


Think of it! More than TWO DOLLARS CASH PROFIT 
is waiting for you in these exciting boxes of famous 
Chilton Christmas Greetings. A GUARANTEED profit— 
you must make $2.20 just by showing these cards to your 
friends and neighbors, or return them at our expense. Why 
is it so easy to make money showing Chilton Christmas 
Greetings? You'll know the answer the minute you look 
at these colorful, inspiring masterpieces. Not just ordinary 
run-of-the-mill cards that folks look at just once and throw 
away, but heartwarming, unforgettable CHILTON Greet- 
ings—so beautiful you'll be tempted to frame every one. 
See them for yourself, compare them with the most treas- 
ured cards you have ever given or received. Your own 
intelligence will tell you that there must be thousands 
of folks in your neighborhood who will be just as thrilled 
and delighted by these cards as you were . . . particularly 
when they discover that Chilton Christmas Greetings cost 
no more (and usually less) than just ordinary cards. 
Money will pour in on you! You will make a fat profit on 
every sale! You will earn $10, $20, $50 and more, quickly 
and easily! And you don’t need avy experience—our free- 
money-making guide shows you how. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


YOUR PROFITS GUARANTEED! 4 


Send no money—pay absolutely nothing when your i 
sample boxes arrive. EXAMINE these beautiful § 
Chilton Greetings. SHOW them to your friends g 
and neighbors. READ the fascinating details of how P 
thousands of members of the “Chilton Family’’ are 
making sensational profits, in spare time, just by i 
5 
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talking to friends and neighbors! Unless your 
friends literally insist on buying these cards—giving 
you an IMMEDIATE PROFIT OF $2.20—return 
the cards at our expense and owe nothing. You 1 


don’t risk a single penny! This is a limited time B City, Zone, State........s.ceceeceeseeeeeeees 
a ee 


offer . . . mail coupon today! 
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Pleased with sy 
whole line and it is a 
f€ to work with 
your company.” 4 
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Chilton Greetings Co. 

120 Kingston St., Dept. PL-8,Boston 11, Mass. 
1812 Roscoe St., Dept. Pl-8, Chicago 13, Ill. 

Please send me the three boxes of CHILTON Christ- 
mas Greetings i q 
I pay. absolutely nothing when cards arrive. I may 
keep cards and pay only $1.00 plus mailing cost, or 
return them at your expense. 
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For a Time of Decision*® 


Let us pray, O thou who art the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our fathers’ 
God, and our Father who art in heaven, help 
us to be still and know that thou art God. To 
thee, we would offer the sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving. 

Hear us, O Lord, as we pray for our country. 
Almighty God, who hast given us this good 
land for our heritage, we humbly beseech thee 
that we may always prove ourselves a people 
mindful of thy favor and glad to do thy will. 
Bless our land with honorable industry, sound 
learning, and pure manners. Save us from 
violence, discord, and confusion; from pride 
and arrogancy, and from every evil way. De- 
fend our liberties, and fashion into one united 
people the multitudes brought hither out of 
many kindreds and tongues. Endue with the 
spirit of wisdom those to whom in thy name 
we entrust the authority of government, that 
there may be justice and peace at home, and 
that, through obedience to thy law, we may 
show forth thy praise among the nations of the 
earth. In the time of prosperity, fill our hearts 
with thankfulness, and in the time of trouble, 
suffer not our trust in thee to fail; all which 
we ask through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

Hear us, O Lord, as we pray for national 
righteousness. Lord God Almighty, defend our 
land, we beseech thee, from the secret power 
and the open shame of great national sins. 
From all dishonesty and civic corruption; from 
all vainglory and selfish luxury; from all cruelty 
and the spirit of violence; from covetousness 
which is idolatry; from impurity which defiles 
the temple of the Holy Spirit; and from in- 
temperance which is the mother of many crimes 
and sorrows; good Lord, deliver and save us, 
and our children, and our children’s children, in 
the land which thou hast blessed with the 
light of pure religion; through Jesus Christ, our 
only Savior and King. 

Hear us, O Lord, as we pray for all who 
are in authority. O God, thou great Governor 
of all the world, we pray thee for all who hold 
public office and power; for the life, the wel- 
fare, and the virtue of the people who are in 
their hands to make or to mar. Strengthen the 
sense of duty in our political life. Purge our 
cities and states and nation of the deep causes 
of corruption which have so often made sin 
profitable and uprightness hard. Bring to an 
end the stale days of party cunning. Breathe 


a new spirit into all our nation. Lift us from 
the dust and mire of the past that we may gird 
ourselves for a new day’s work. Give our lead- 
ers a new vision of the possible future of our 
country and set their hearts on fire with large 
resolves. Raise up a new generation of public 
men, who will have the faith and daring of 
the Kingdom of God in their hearts, and who 
will enlist for life in a holy warfare for freedom 
and rights of the people. 
Now in silence let us all pray: 
For all who struggle, fight, and die, especially 
in Korea. 
For all who make for the peace of the world. 
For our enemies. 
And finally for ourselves, as members of this 
Convention. 
Help us to know that 


Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, 
For the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
Offering each the bloom or blight, 
And the choice goes by forever 

’Twixt that darkness and that light. 


Help us, therefore, now to seek humbly thy 
will and to hear thy word. “If any man lack 
wisdom, let him ask God who giveth to all men 
liberally and upbraideth not.” And “Let all 
bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and all clamor, 
and evil speaking, be put away, and all malice 
—and be ye kind one to another—tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s 
sake hath forgiven you.” 

O thou who didst call David from the sheep- 
fold and who dost still rule and overrule in 
the affairs of men, call forth from this nation 
the man of thine own choice. Help us to know 
and do thy will. 

We offer our prayers through no merit of 
our own but through Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
who has taught us when we pray together to 
say, “Our Father, who art in heaven; hallowed 
be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done; on earth as it is in heaven. Give us this 
day our daily bread. And forgive us our debts; 
as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into 
temptation; but deliver us from evil; for thine 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever. Amen.” 

—Harrison Ray ANDERSON 
Moderator of the General Assembly, 1951-52 


*Invocation given at the Republican National Convention, Chicago, July 9, 1952 
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Chief of Navy Chaplains Rear 
Admiral Stanton W. Salisbury (The 
Chaplain Goes Along, page 13) 
has been a Presbyterian minister 
since 1916 and a military chaplain 
since World War I. He has served 
in both the army and navy, and has 
been decorated seven times for out- 
standing service. 





PL’s old address (above) 
has been changed to (below ) 
Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7. 





THE COVER: Within fifty yards 
of the fighting line on a Korean 
mountain, infantrymen have con- 
structed this outdoor chapel. Pews 
are made of logs resting on sand- 
bags; the altar was constructed of 
tation boxes covered with a blanket, 
and the cross was formed of pine 
branches. In this picture, Chaplain 
Samuel Neel conducts the Protes- 
tant service. 
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General Assembly Issue 


« Congratulations on the excellent cov- 
erage of the General Assembly in June 
21 issue of PrespyTeRIAN Lire. I like 
very much your idea of . . . following 
Henry Andersen through the highlights 
of the Assembly. Now, pick out a young 
elder next year and do the same thing 
with him. This makes the meaning of the 
Assembly a personal experience for us 
ee 

There is just one thing that your 
photographer missed. While he has a 
good picture of the crowds outside Madi- 
son Square Garden, he did not catch for 
us the signs, “Church Filled to Ca- 
pacity,” which were hung outside the 
Fifth Avenue Church on several dif- 
ferent occasions. I was caught outside 
the church one night and dared to hope 
that your photographer would carry the 
message of the filled church as well as 
the filled Garden to all Presbyterians. 
Our experience in New York means that 


we are going to have to hold our General | 
Assemblies in larger and larger build- | 


—LAWRENCE E. FIsHErR 
Minister, First Presbyterian Church, 
Monrovia, California 


ings... 


« May I congratulate you on the wonder- 
ful job you have done in bringing the 
General Assembly to readers of Pressy- 
TERIAN LireE—a vivid, human, informa- 
tive, and deeply moving story. Henry 
Andersen’s session in Ellsworth, Kansas, 
will certainly be humbly proud that they 


were generous and far-seeing enough to | 
send him. I laid down the magazine with | 


tears in my eyes—that fine, bright, 
earnest face, that alertness and eager- 
ness to take in everything. You have 
given us a sample of the many splendid 
young ministers throughout the country 


and the live smaller churches which are | > ica 
sy trneclhantetbome 4 | work like Doctors Starr and Spining 


an encouragement for the future. 


—Rutu S. MILLIGAN | 
Allentown, Georgia | 


« From the first copy of PresBYTERIAN 
Lire it has been my pleasure to receive 
every issue. On my desk is that of June 
21. Reports, pictures, and experiences of 
those who had the joy of attending the 
General Assembly are most thrilling and 
readable. . . . Such a remarkable report 
of Assembly hours and days, makes one 
feel that though he was not present, here 
it is right before his eyes. ... 

—E. C. Carciti 


Pastor, Park Presbyterian Church, 
Italy, Texas 


Too Much Pacifism 


« The students who took a pacifistic 
stand at Columbus, Ohio (“Students 
Take Pacifist Stand,” P.L., June 7, page 
29) had a precedent. In 1933 the stu- 

(Continued on page 35) 








Doctors Spining and oa gate at Ganado Hospital, 


DESERT 
MIRACLE 


This fully equipped hospital, a | 


“Desert Miracle” in the heart of the 


Navajo Indian country, is typical of | : 
| viewers will agree that ten minutes for 


the projects of the National Missions 


among Indians, Alaskans, West In- | 


dians, Spanish populations and more | 
| politicos to give ten minutes for hoopla 


than 60 other different language 
speaking peoples. 

It is a living example of what 
Christian missionary work can do 
not only to bring medical help and 


succor to others less fortunate, but | 


the spirit of Christ into their hearts. 
A LIFE INCOME FROM A GIFT 


Your money supports the great 


mission work of the Presbyterian | 
Church. It helps hundreds of proj- | 


ects close to the Christian heart, 


are doing with the Indians of the 
Southwest at Ganado. At the same 
time you receive a guaranteed life 
income that is safe, secure, and de- 
pendable. Annuities pay up to 7% 
depending on age. 


Mail coupon today for complete 
information. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N.Y 


| om interested in Presbyterian Annvities. 
Please tell me whot percent income 1! would 
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month doy yeor 
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© Board of National Missions 
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0 Board of Christian Education 


Pleose send me free booklet explaining all details, 
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As this is written several thousand 
Democrats are preparing to stage their 
version of the convention drama which, 
with its Republican predecessor, is for 
millions of Americans the 1952 edition 
of “The Greatest Show on Earth.” News 
columnists inform us that the directors 
of the second convention intend to be 
better showmen and plan proceeding 
with far more attention to the vast tele. 
vision audience. Thus we are told that 
“prayers will be strictly limited to three 
minutes and demonstrations for nomi- 
nated candidates will be held to ten 
minutes.” The next sentence of one such 
report added (in rather a vague gram. 
matical reference), “Most of them are 
phony anyway.” Unquestionably the 
writer meant the demonstrations and not 
the prayers. 


The demonstration is a cultural lag, 
and after seeing three-quarter-hour bed- 
lams for Republican nominees, all sane 


such antics is ample. We are not sur- 
prised at the decision of the producing 


and three minutes to the Lord. 

Now let us quickly and humbly ad- 
mit before we get pharisaical about poli- 
ticians that the ratio of free time that 
most all of us churchmen observe in our 
personal lives is not much different. We 
too spend about 30 per cent for medita- 
tion (even liberally defined to include 


| any honest effort to think or read, let 


alone pray), and we spend about 70 per 
cent of our free time for monkeybusiness 
of one sort or another. 


All right, then. But on the strenuous 
day- of July 9, after an afternoon of 
bickering and name-calling, there ap- 
peared on the TV screen one of our own, 
Harrison Ray Anderson. “As chaplain 
of the convention and as a minister of 
the Church of Christ,” our recent mod- 
erator asked all delegates and visitors 
and the millions around the world in 
halls and homes to join in prayer (see 
page 4). The prayer that Dr. Anderson 
led took more than three minutes. For 
many of us it redeemed a day. In his 
opening sentence, he prayed, “. . . help 
us to be still and.know that Thou art 
God.” Unless all of us learn that even 
forty-five minutes is precious little time 
to be thus silent and to know God is, and 
to listen to Him, there is little hope for 
us as Republicans, Democrats, or for 
that matter as human beings. 

—R. 53. 
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MEDITATIONS 






The Courage of Contentment 


“Not that I complain of want; for I 
have learned, in whatever state I am, to 
be content.” Philippians 4:11 (R.S.V.). 

“I am content.” These words can 
mean many different things. To some 
the statement may imply a mere resig- 
nation to things as they are. Others may 
see in the words a kind of self-satisfac- 
tion and serenity. The restless generation 
could describe it as an incipient un- 
awareness of the day’s troubled con- 
dition. The cynic might accuse Paul, 
who said it, of dwelling in an ivory 
tower. 

Paul was none of these. He was one 
of the most dynamic, forthright, com- 
pelling figures in history. His life was 
lived in controversy. He suffered physi- 
cal hardship. He was persecuted and 
misunderstood. Yet this man said, “Not 
that I complain of want; for I have 
learned, in whatever state I am, to be 
content.” How can this be? 

There are many to whom a casual 
acceptance of any situation is impos- 
sible. They rebel against false optimism, 
or a blissful avoidance of care. To them, 
surrender to circumstances without first 
testing them is preposterous. Paul was 
one of these. Where, then, is the con- 
tentment? 

It lies in our willingness to face life. 
If the only satisfaction we have in face 
of adversity is in seeking to overcome it, 
then that is a form of contentment. 
Abraham Lincoln lived in precarious 
times. Conscience would not permit the 
continuation of slavery. The Union must 
not be divided. Freedom must not perish 
from the earth. If that was the state of 
things, the only satisfaction lay in bat- 
tling even to one’s last breath. It takes 
courage to be content with that kind of 
life. 

The roster of the conspicuous heroes 
of courageous contentment is long. 
Longer still is the record of those “who 
humble and nameless the straight, hard 
pathway plod.” To walk unnoticed, but 
doing one’s plain duty, is a hard task. It 
requires the terrible patience of sincere 
devotion. Because of it, parents have 
laid aside thought of self to rear families 
of honorable men and women. The 
world is a different place because of the 
missionary stalwarts who cannot be sat- 
isfied while ignorance and superstition 
and inhumanity remain. There is cour- 
age of contentment here where the bat- 
tle of life is ever being waged, and there 
are men and women who are willing to 
wage it. They will fight for right and 
justice and truth, and care more for their 
ultimate triumph than for life itself. 

There are others, who have so faced 
life that the world has never been the 


same again, Why? Because of a sense of 
obligation and their part in the design 
of human destiny. What they did, we 
can do. When corruption of morals 
reaches into individual and national life, 
we can take up the fight for right. When 
spiritual lethargy overwhelms us, we can 
fan again the flame of new life. When 
long hours of arduous work go for 
naught and enervate the will, we can 
remember the very stuff of which life is 
made. 

We do not like many of the conditions 
that exist, Strife and contention may be 
distasteful to us. But if they are, and we 
really care, the only satisfaction is to 
“take up arms against a sea of troubles.” 
Contentment cannot live in the same 
heart with dissatisfaction. Contentment 
lies in our willingness to face life. Only 
then do we please God. Only so do we 
fulfill our purpose and “live in the com- 
pany of our own self-respect.” It is not 
easy to overcome the inertias of com- 
placency. It can be done. That is the 
courage of contentment. 

Jesus knew the tragic struggles of life 
as no other has ever experienced them. 
Sensitive to our human situation, he 
laughed and cried with men. Sharp in 
rebuke of evil intent, he was first to 
praise worthiness. Caught in the stream 
of malicious intrigue, he refused to 
compromise. “My meat,” he said, “is to 
do the will of him that sent me.” He re- 
mained true to the end of life. He was, 
and is, Truth. He was willing that it 
should be as it was, if it had to be. “Not 
my will, but thine, be done.” There 
stands the Cross—tragic emblem of the 
courage of contentment. 

This Paul understood. It was in this 
same spirit that he said, “I am content.” 


Scripture Readings 

First Day: Philippians 4:8-13. The secret of 
strength. 

Second Day: Philippians 1:12-18. Speak without 
fear. 

Third Day: Philippians 1:19-28. Finding purpose 
in life. 

Fourth Day: Romans 8:31-39. The real satisfaction. 

Fifth Day: Hebrews 6:12; 12:1-2. A premium on 
patience. 

Sixth Day: Hebrews 12:3-11. The rewards of dis- 
cipline. 

Seventh Day: Romans 12:1-8. How shall we serve? 

Eighth Day: Romans 12:9-13. Keeping spiritual 
balance. 

Ninth Day: Romans 12:14-21. Finding happiness 
with others. 

Tenth Day: Galatians 5:16-26. The marks of a 
Christian. 

Eleventh Day: John 8:31-38. The meaning of free- 


dom. 

Twelfth Day: Luke 9:46-48; 22:24-30. The hu- 
mility of greatness. 

Thirteenth Day: Luke 9:51-62. The requirements 
of discipleship. 

Fourteenth Day: John 15:12-17. Love: the heart 
of contentment. 


—James Warkrins Harris 
Associate Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 
La Grange, Ilinois 
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COMMENT 


PLATFORM AND PERFORMANCE 


For the next three months we will be in the throes of a hot political 
campaign. By the time this is published, the major political parties will 
have held their conventions, adopted their platforms, and nominated their 
candidates. Of one thing we can be certain: this fall will be the open 
season for promises. What party or candidate was ever backward about 
making generous promises? Was there ever a political platform that did 
not paint a picture of an almost perfect world? Or that did not make the 
millennium seem just around the corner? After the election the pay-off is 
not in promises but in performance. And everyone knows the difference. 


There is abundant reason to believe that most public servants honestly 
mean well, in spite of widely publicized instances of corruption which we 
all deplore. But a greater evil seems to be that attitude of cynicism which 
assumes that all politicians will promise with no real intention of performing. 
If we could be sure that everyone would always conscientiously work for 
whatever he professes to stand for, politics would be a different kind of 
business than it is. 


Politics and public service have no monopoly here. The average citizen, 
to hear him talk, is 100 per cent for all the historic American ideals. Yet 
we worry a great deal about Communists, of whom there cannot be a great 
many in this country. Why? Because we suspect that one committed fanatic 
is likely to outweigh a hundred average citizens who are too lukewarm to 
believe anything seriously enough to go all-out for it. In such matters those 
“who are on the right side” are so hard to arouse and tire so easily. With 
many, their high-sounding professions are a form of shadow boxing. Shadow 
boxing is not necessarily insincere, but it is very unsubstantial. 


How about the Church? Is it always safe to take our resolutions at face 
value? Yet the Kingdom of God cometh not by resolutions alone. Do our 
lives always square with our professions? Do we always work for what we 
say we stand for? We believe—and often say—that the gospel of Jesus Christ 
is the greatest need of our nation and the world today. Could the nation 
and the world tell that, by what we do to live and to share that gospel? We 
talk a great deal about stewardship and evangelism. Yet in our own Church 
we give on the average a bit more than ten cents a week to benevolences, 
and it takes thirty of us a year to win one new convert. We have a wonderful 
platform. But our performance is something else again. Samuel Butler, in 
The Way of All Flesh, wrote of a congregation ““who would have been equally 
horrified to have heard the gospel of Jesus Christ doubted and to have seen 
it practiced.” Shadow boxing—not consciously insincere but unsubstantial. 


A political campaign season may be just the time for us all to make a 
new resolution: to work for what we stand for. We have made a great start 
in evangelism the last few years, but it is only a start. There are more indi- 
viduals outside of the Christian Church in our own nation and in the world 
than ever before. Even in America, evangelism does not keep pace with 
the birth rate. We have made a good start in establishing needed new 
churches, but it is only a start. There are still more le in the country 
without churches than ever before. We have a wonderfal missionary and 
educational enterprise, but it is everywhere fighting a losing battle with 
inflation. An extra dollar a year would hold the line. Real stewardship would 
make possible such an advance as we have not even dared to dream. We 
believe in these things. Let us work for them. 
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WHY A NEW TRANSLATION? 


For months printing presses have been 
busy preparing one million copies of the 
pr are Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible. This has been described as 
the largest publishing project in history. 
These copies will be made available to 
the public on September 30. Moreover, 
the Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament alone, which was issued 
in 1946, is said to have sold about a 
nillion copies. 

These figures add up to an impressive 
tumber of Bibles. Even so, this total 
must be small when compared to the 
ra of other Bibles, mainly those in 

familiar King James translation, in 
the hands of American Protestants. What 
isto be the future of the King James 
Bible, when the complete Revised Stand- 
td Version is released? Will there be 
pressure to discard the traditional render- 
ing of the Scriptures, in favor of this 
more recent translation? 

In the long run, it is the Church public 
that will decide what version of the 
Bible is to be most widely used. The 
King James will certainly be published 
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By Norman F. Langford 


and circulated in the days to come, and 
no one is under any necessity of giving 
it up. It is unfortunate that ever since 
1946, when the New Testament ap- 
peared in the new version, there has been 
the feeling of a contest between King 
James and Revised Standard. Many per- 
sons have resisted the new translation, 
not altogether reasonably, perhaps be- 
cause they feared that to accept it would 
commit them to a | the version of 
the Scriptures that they had known and 
loved from earliest childhood. It has 
often been implied that the Revised 
Standard has somehow corrupted the 
Word of God, although the intent was 
simply to make the language clearer and 
more accurate, On the other hand, advo- 
cates of the Revised Standard Version 
have on occasion heaped more scorn than 
was called for on the antique language 
of the King James translation. 

What ought to be put aside now is 
neither the King James nor the Revised 
Standard Version, but our emotional re- 


The Revised Standard Version of the Scriptures 
fills a real need, but does not supersede 
the long-loved King James Version. 


actions to both. It is time to forsake this 
air of controversy, and relax. There is 
nothing inconsistent about holding on to 
the values of both the old and the new. 
There are good and honest reasons why 
we should count our blessings in having 
two eo versions of the Bible, 
each of which can claim a special place 
in our Protestant heritage. 

To get the right perspective, we must 
go far back of the King James transla- 
tion to discover the beginning of the 
struggle for an English Bible that every- 
one could understand. This takes us back 
to the time of John Wycliffe, who died 
in 1384. In those days the only Bible 
that could be had in England was writ- 
ten in Latin—the language of priests and 
scholars, but not of the common man. 
Wycliffe prepared an English Bible and 
tried to get it into the hands of the 
a But Wycliffe was considered a 

eretic by the Church, and the authori- 
ties destroyed as many copies of his 
Bible as they could find. 

They did not, however, find them all. 

A century and a half later, portions of 
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NEW TRANSLATION 


Wycliffe’s Bible were still circulating in 
England. It was dangerous to be caught 
reading them, and the little groups of 
daring people who ventured thus to 
defy the law were forced to do their 
reading in the greatest secrecy. In the 
dead of night they would sometimes 
gather together to read and discuss the 
Scriptures in carefully chosen places of 
concealment. ° 

By this time a new force was begin- 
ning to spur them on in their hazardous 
adventure. The Reformation had broken 
out in Europe, and books from the Con- 
tinent were smuggled into England to 
spread the ideas of the Reformers. Those 
ideas turned the people more and more 
to the Bible, for the Reformation was a 
rediscovery of the message of Scripture. 

In such a time of ferment, when the 
Bible was increasingly coming alive to 
those who had access to it, the need was 
felt for what would then have been con- 
sidered a “modern” translation. For the 
Wycliffe Bible was not only illegal, it 
was also out of date, in that the English 
language had changed so much since 
Wvcliffe’s day that his translation was 
already hard to understand. William 
Tyndale set himself the task of preparing 
a new translation. To do this in safety 
he fled from England, and pursued his 
work on the Continent. Most of his task 
was finished when he was arrested in the 
Netherlands and put to death by strangu- 
lation. This was in 1536. Yet only a year 
later Tyndale’s Bible was published in 
England by the authority of the King, 
and in 1538 a royal order went out that 
everyone should be exhorted to become 
a student of Scripture. For by now the 
Reformation had reached England. 

After this, various versions of the Bible 
in English came into circulation. They 
built on the work that had been done 
by Wycliffe and Tyndale. Dissatisfac- 
tion, however, was felt with all the ver- 
sions then in existence, The Puritans in 
England pressed for an improved trans- 
lation, and although King James I of 
England was at odds with the Puritans 
in regard to almost everything else. he 
granted their request for a better Eng- 
lish Bible. Under his authority the ver- 
sion was prepared which to this day 
bears his name. 


A Literary Landmark 


The King James Bible was destined to 
be one of the great landmarks of the 
English language. Its influence, not only 
upon religious thought but also upon 
literature in general and upon everyday 
speech, has been immense. Many of its 
phrases have become proverbial, even 
when quoted or referred to without any 


thought of their origin. It is hardly pos- 
10 


sible to exaggerate the excellence of the 
King James style, or its suitability for the 
great themes that Scripture presents. 
What accounts for this quality? We must, 
of course, pay tribute to the craftsman- 
ship of the translators. They knew how 
to use words. Moreover, they did their 
work in a very creative age of English 
literature. Yet there is something more. 
We must see the King James Version 
as the culmination of the struggle briefly 
reviewed above—the struggle to get the 
Bible to the people, which was part and 
arcel of the struggle to reform the 
Church, At the cost of blood, men had 
overcome the tyranny which for so long 
suppressed or distorted the message of 
Scripture. The age was still seething with 
the ideas that had convulsed Europe in 
the greatest religious controversy of mod- 
ern history. The period of most acute 
crisis was over when the King James 
translation was prepared, Yet the anvil 
on which this masterpiece was ham- 
mered out was still hot. The translators 
had vivid reasons for being inspired by 
the urgency and magnificence of the 
Word of God. Their style was alive with 
the greatness of the age through which 
the Church had lately come. The result 
was a classic of se stature that one 
cannot imagine its disappearing from 
use. 


The Needs of Today 


If so enduring a classic was produced 
in the seventeenth century, xt ove place 
is there now for another major transla- 
tion of the Bible? 

In one sense, the factors that called 
for a better translation of Scripture in 
King James’s time are the same factors 
that lie behind the making of the Revised 
Standard Version. Just as Protestants of 
the Reformation period saw the need for 
putting the Bible into the language of 
the people, so we have felt the necessity 
in our own age of putting it into some- 
thing closer to modern speech. Just as 
the Reformation scholars san on all the 
best resources of scholarship known to 
them. so do modern scholars endeavor 
to make available to all Christians the 
fruit of their research. Thus the Revised 
Standard Version is in line with the age- 
old effort to give the Bible to the people. 
It is significant, too, that the Revised 
Standard, unlike some other modern 
translations, stays as close as possible to 
the classic dignity of the King James 
Bible. 

Yet, although we can view the making 
of this new version as part of the con- 
tinued story of Bible translation, the 
ner weds of the Revised Standard dif- 
fers from that of the King James Version. 
The King James, as we have seen, came 
forth from a time still throbbing with 
the excitement of the Reformation era. 
Great numbers of people were eager to 





































seize upon the Scriptures and wrest 
with the deepest ideas that they foy 
there. No such excitement has grippe 
the Church within living memory. Wh 
there has been in recent decades a 


turning interest in the Bible, this faqij.d ¢ 
has brought to light the appalling ignofhach m 
ance and misunderstanding of the Bibk a 


that exists among multitudes of eve 
highly educated people. The most basig 
words and teachings of Scripture a 
often met with blank looks. Many pm 
fess an inability to grasp what the Bible 
in its traditional version, is talking 
about—perhaps magnifying the difficulty 
of the language to conceal their ow 
failure to comprehend the Biblicd 
message. 

If one thing is evident, it is the need 
for a version of the Scriptures that over 
comes unnecessary problems that ari 
from the way in which it is translated 
The modern mind demands clarity 
speech. No translation can eliminate the 
necessity of serious thinking about the 
meaning of the Bible. But much can he 
done to remove barriers created simply fie 
by the fact that the King James Version 
is written in a style characteristic d 
three centuries ago. Where the meaning 
of words has changed, account must be 
taken of that fact, and a modern version It 
must use words as they are understood 
today. Where the complexity of ser 
tences is an obstacle, sentences must be 
simplified. 

There is another kind of motivationfRons 
which also has led to the Revised 
Standard Version. This is the advancefflat 
of Biblical scholarship, which enables 
the modern translator to provide a fat 
more accurate version than was possible? 
in the time of King James. 


The Meanings of Words 


This advance has been twofold. In the 
first place, the discovery of more a 
cient manuscripts than any available be B 
fore the nineteenth century has enabled 
translators to give us purer forms of the 
sacred texts. A translation can never be 
more accurate than. the ape 
which it is striving to put into an 
language. Such important manuscript 
discoveries were made in the last century 
that scholars at once saw the need for 
revision. The American Standard Ver 
sion, published in 1901, was the result 
This version, however, was felt to be k 
awkward, and never gained much por 
ularity. Moreover, since that time t 
have been further discoveries whic 
provide the scholar.with still more basit 
manuscript material. One of the mos 
dramatic of these was the finding 
some scrolls in a cave near the Dead Sea, 
as recently as 1947. These scrolls contait 
Bible manuscripts about a thou 
years older than those previously used 
and where they reveal differences ® 
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~mmar and wording from the com- 


accepted text they have been 


ndied by the committee preparing the 


ised Standard Version. 
In the second place, research has en- 


diiiled the modern translator to grasp 


ych more clearly the sense of ancient 
mds and phrases, No convenient dic- 
mary exists which automatically gives 
ye guaranteed English equivalent of 

given Greek or Hebrew word. How 
thought is to be expressed in English 
sends on just what shade of meaning 
s intended by the original author, 
nd to find that out takes worlds of 
ok. Here again, the discovery of many 
anuscripts from New Testament times, 
wluding such items as ordinary busi- 
ss and personal letters, has shed a 


‘Mood of light upon the meaning of many 
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y Testament words. 

This kind of discovery still goes on, 
nd perhaps in years to come there will 
be need for further revision based on 
iler knowledge. Meanwhile, the Re- 
ised Standard Version offers the most 
liable results of the study accom- 
dished up until now. It would be foolish 
) exaggerate the importance of the 
phan ges involved. Last spring a nation- 
ly known magazine carried an article 
fating that there are about fifty thous- 
md errors in the Bible as we have it. 
hat is hardly a judicious way of putting 
he case, for it overlooks the fact that 
w of the alleged “errors” are of much 
bnsequence. Nobody is going to be 
iously misled by reading the King 
mes translation. However, it is also 
mseless to ignore the fact that if we 
nt the most accurate rendering of 
he Bible that human scholarship can at 
present give us, we must depend upon 
he knowledge of the modern translator. 


Two Great Versions 


With the publication of the com- 
pleted Revised Standard Version this 


tll we will have, then, two translations 


the Bible in widespread use. While 
he Revised Standard can be looked 


bon as an improvement and moderni- 


mation of the King James, or at least as 
nother step along the road of the tra- 


dition, most of us will think of them as 


two rather distinct versions. The King 
james will continue to be substantially 


curate, but not fully representative of 
he best knowledge as to what Holy 


Scripture meant to say. It will continue 


® be a high water mark of religious 
eloquence, eat obscure at many points. 
Uespite these drawbacks, it seems safe 
Ypredict that it will long enjoy a repu- 

m as the most adequate se ex- 
Mession, in English, of the Word of 


On the other hand, we are going to 
t the Revised Standard Version as 
MW contribution of modern scholars to 
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YAY anne DADA asannnnaan. 
Comparison of some passages 
from the King James Version 

and the Revised Standard Version 


KJV 


Matthew 26:27 

And he took the cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave it to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of it; 


Luke 11:34 

The light of the body is the eye: 
therefore when thine eye is single, 
thy whole body also is full of light; 
but when thine eye is evil, thy body 
also is full of darkness. 


Acts 10:34 
Then Peter opened his mouth, and 
said, Of a truth I perceive that God 


is no respecter of persons: 


I Corinthians 10:24 
Let no man seek his own, but every 
man another's wealth. 


Matthew 19:14 

But Jesus said, Suffer little children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto 
me: for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven. 


Romans 8:28 

And we know that all things work 
together for good to them that love 
God, to them who are the called 
according to his purpose. 


Jeremiah 12:5 

If thou hast run with the footmen, 
and they have wearied thee, then 
how canst thou contend with horses? 
and if in the land of peace, wherein 
thou trustedst, they wearied thee, 
then how wilt thou do in the swell- 
ing of Jordan? 


Psalm 119:147-148 

I prevented the dawning of the 
morning, and cried: I hoped in thy 
word, Mine eyes prevent the night 
watches, that I might meditate in 
thy word. 


Psalm 2:11-12 

Serve the Lorp with fear, and re- 
joice with trembling. Kiss the Son, 
lest he be angry, and ye perish from 
the way, when his wrath is kindled 
but a little. Blessed are all they that 
put their trust in him. 


RSV 


And he took a cup, and when he 
had given thanks he gave it to them, 
saying, “Drink of it, all of you;” 


Your eye is the lamp of your body; 
when your eye is sound, your whole 
body is full of light; but when it is 
not sound, your body is full of dark- 
ness. 


And Peter opened his mouth and 
said: “Truly I perceive that God 
shows no partiality,” 


Let no one seek his own good, but 
the good of his neighbor. 


But Jesus said, “Let the children 
come to me, and do not hinder them; 
for to such belongs the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


We know that in everything God 
works for good with those who love 
him, who are called according to his 
purpose. 


“If ycu have raced with men on foot, 
and they have wearied you, how 
will you compete with horses? And 
if in a safe land you fall down, how 
will you do in the jungle of the 
Jordan?” 


I rise before dawn and cry for help; 
I hope in thy words. My eyes are 
awake before the watches of the 
night, that I may meditate upon thy 
promise. 


Serve the Lorp with fear, with 
trembling kiss his feet, lest he be 
angry, and you perish in the way; 
for his wrath is quickly kindled. 
Blessed are all who take refuge in 
him. 
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NEW TRANSLATION 


the modern world. Since the Old Testa- 
ment has not yet appeared, one can 
express no judgment on its merits, The 
New Testament, despite its chaste style, 
has occasioned some disappointment in 
respect to its language, when compared 
with the King James translation. Wheth- 
er the same disappointment will arise 
with the Old Testament remains to be 
seen. 

We are going to have two great ver- 
sions of the Bible, springing from differ- 
ent periods in the history of the Church. 
Why should they not coexist, without 
competition? The one will continue to 
supply much of the language of devo- 
tion, the other will supply the language 
best adapted to careful study. 

The King James has won its place, 
and will keep it so long as the people 
of the Church turn to that venerable 
version. But think of what it will mean 
to the average reader to have at his 
disposal the new version as well. To 
discern the meaning of some passages 
in King James, or to check the accuracy 
of doubtful points, it is often necessary 
to go to the original Greek or Hebrew, 
or consult a commentary seldom ac- 
cessible outside a professional library. 
Now this labor is done for the nonpro- 
fessional reader. 

If, as is indicated in the Revised 
Standard Version, most of the ancient 
manuscripts omit John 8:1-11 (the story 
of the woman taken in adultery), that 
is a fact that the Bible reader is en- 
titled to know. He could have found it 
out long ago by consulting a commen- 


tary, but the regular reading of com- 
mentaries is not to be asked of the 
average church member. He is still at 
liberty to feel that it was a wise and 
right decision which eventually included 
that story in John’s Gospel, but in 
reaching that opinion he will no longer 
be uninformed on what was familiar to 
scholars but not widely known through- 
out the Church. The same applies to the 
latter part of the last chapter of Mark, 
which in the form familiar to us seems 
to have replaced a “lost ending” of the 
original Gospel. 

As to the matter of clarity, everyone 
who prepares material-for Bible study 
has discovered that to quote a passage 
from the Revised Standard Version often 
saves a paragraph of explanation based 
on the King James Version. Examples 
can be picked almost at random, Here, 
for instance, is what we read in King 
James, at Galatians 3:15: “Brethren, I 
speak after the manner of men; Though 
it be but a man’s covenant, yet if it be 
confirmed, no man disannulleth or add- 
eth thereto.” The same verse, in the 
Revised Standard, reads thus: “To give 
a human example, brethren: no one 
annuls even a man’s will, or adds to it, 
once it has been ratified.” The reader 
must still wrestle with the meaning of 
the passage, but no time is wasted over 
the words. 


Poetry vs. Clarity 


Or take another example, this time 
from Ephesians 1:5-6. King James gives 
us: “Having predestinated us unto the 
adoption of children by Jesus Christ to 
himself, according to the good pleasure 
of his will, To the praise of the glory of 


his“ grace, wherein he hath mad 
accepted in the beloved.” The 
class, or the individual reader, is g 
to get farther faster by turning te 
Revised Standard: “He destined ug 
love to be his sons through Jesus 
according to the purpose of his 

the praise of his glorious grace 
he freely bestowed on us in the 
loved.” 

Passages might also- be cited 
the advantage is on the other 
There are places where the King } 
Version is perfectly accurate; and 
will prefer the beauty of the older tr 
lation. “Surely I come quickly” (Re 
tion 22:20) is more memorable 
“Surely I am coming soon.” The fam 
conversation between Jesus and 
after the Resurrection seems to 
lost something of its tender beauty y 
we encounter verses such as these in 
new version: “When they had fi 
breakfast, Jesus said to Simon 
‘Simon, son of John, do you love) 
more than these?’ He said to him, 4 
Lord; you know that I love you.’ ” ( 
21:15). If one is comparing the 
guage of the two versions, page 
page, such details build up a se 
literary loss. 

Comparison, however, is not 
point. It would be folly to abandon@ 
the values of the superb style that 
King James Version possesses, It woul 
be equal folly to forego the clarity 
reliability of the Revised Stand 
These versions are not rivals. They sup 


plement each other. Taken together i 


they provide equipment for discovering 
the Biblical message such as no previous 
generation has possessed. 
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Scholars from many denominations, led by Luther A. Weigle (center), Dean of Yale Divinity School, retranslated the Bible 
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the ouded Communist POW gets a surprise. His American enemy (Presbyterian chaplain Harold Voelkel) talks to him like a new 
ering rend his South Korean enemy, an ROK army chaplain, explains that the Book he holds tells us to love and pray for our foes. 


THE CHAPLAIN GOES ALONG 


vious 


Today’s larger armed forces mean a greater responsibility 
of the Church to our men and women in the services. 


For the young men of the coming 
ation, military service is taking a 
ace, along with death and taxes, as one 
the inevitables of life. Most Christians 
most Americans—regard this 
ipment with misgiving; much effort 
it be directed toward correcting the 
bal situation which has made the mili- 
(90 prominent a feature in the con- 
mporary scene. 
Atthe same time we must learn to live 
itithe situation while it is with us. Our 
pot a few years ago for a brave new 
iid may be smashed, but we must save 
Pieces. And for the Christian, who 
iéves that man’s extremity is God's 
ppertunity, mere salvage is too timid 
ham, At air force base or battle sector 
“%§ @verywhere else on this earth—the 
Mnstian must seek new chances for 
nging men and God together. 


indeed 
] 
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In this work our official representative 
in the military community is the chaplain 
—“holy Joe” he was called a war ago, 
now more likely known as “padre.” He 
is first of all an ordained minister, second 
an officer in army, navy, or air force. 
There are more chaplains authorized 
now—one for every 800 men, as against 
one for every 1,250 during World War 
II. Seven hundred chaplains will be 
Presbyterians when our quota is filled. 

In their religious orientation, most 
young men and women entering the 
armed forces are variants of two types. 
One is the youth from a churchgoing 
family. His Christian faith has been ade- 
quately developed up to now, but there's 
no use pretending his transition to mili- 
tary life will be easy—he'll get charley- 
horses in his mind as well as his muscles. 
Without a continuation of religious 


training, there’s a real danger he'll lose a 
lot of what church and family tried to 
build into his character. 

The other type is the youth who knows 
little about religion and couldn't care 
less. He aims at nothing more serious 
than being sharp at getting and spend- 
ing. Often military service awakens this 
man to the human realities of life—to 
friendship and failure, loyalty and hope. 
Then he’s ready to hear about religion. 


The chaplain is there for both these 
fellows. He’s there at the induction cen- 
ter, at the training camp, in battle or 
occupation zone and at the military hos- 
pitals back home. The text and pictures 
that follow will show chaplains at work 
in their congregation—a key congregation 
to the future of our nation and of the 
Christian Church, —THE EDITORS 
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The quality of the next generation of Americans 
depends greatly on the quality of the chaplains 


The military chaplaincy is no longer 
an emergency avocation for clergymen. 
It is now one of the growing fields for 
ministers who want to serve young peo- 
ple. After World War II the Armed 
Forces of the United States retained 
more chaplains than ever before—and 
since the Korean crisis, the number of 
clergymen serving in uniform has grown 
steadily with the increase of the milita 
establishment. The Presbyterian Church 
has realized that there is an obligation 
to maintain this long arm of the de- 
nominations for the care and cure of the 
souls of its young people and of many 
unchurched men and women in the 
services. 

Every day the military chaplaincy 
touches the lives of millions of young 
men and young women. In fact, what 
the next generation of Americans will be 
like depends greatly on how the chap- 
lains meet that challenge. Practically 
every able-bodied young man will 
sooner or later enter some phase of the 
military service. Many young women 
have enlisted in the armed forces. Many 
others will meet the military chaplain 
when, as civilians, they visit or live on 
army, air force, or naval bases. The 
Defense Department today is the largest 
training and educational institution in 
the United States. Fifty per cent more 
persons “graduate” from the armed 
forces every year than from all the uni- 
versities, colleges, junior colleges, and 
post high-school-graduate courses of 
America. The chaplains of the armed 
forces realize that our “alumni” will be 
a tremendous asset, or liability, to the 
country, depending on how well we dis- 
charge our duties. 

Here are some facts which indicate 
the ministry of the military chaplain. 
His congregation is young, about 75 per 
cent between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five. Approximately 59 per cent 
come from broken homes. About 43 per 
cent are not members of any church. 
These range from slightly interested per- 
sons to those who are antagonistic to re- 
ligion. Many now in the services are only 
ten vears away from the days when 
father and mother were engaged in war 
work and the children were left alone to 
fend for themselves. Those days have 
left their mark: and now the voungsters 
face the necessity of accepting real re- 
sponsibility. Manv of the voung men 
resent having been forced into military 
life. Others feel that the anonymity of 
the services presents an opportunity to 
flee from the restraints of home. school. 
church. and community. On the other 
hand. these young people are potential 
hero-worshipers, they are anxious to 
learn, and they are active and alert. 
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The ministry of the military chap- 
laincy is much the same as that of the 
pastor at home. The chaplain conducts 
divine services. He is expected to preach 
the gospel, and to teach the Bible. He is 
also custodian of the sacraments and 
ceremonies of the Church—such as com- 
munion, baptism, marriage, and con- 
firmation. His round of churchly duties 
which are doubly appreciated by men 
and women as they realize that the only 
thing which is just as it was at home is 
the church service. 

In the reception or basic training cen- 
ters, the recruit meets the chaplain much 
more frequently than he probably saw 
his minister at home. He is met and wel- 
comed by a chaplain within twenty-four 
hours after his arrival, and later has a 
personal interview with a minister who 
represents his choice of faiths. As a re- 
sult of these interviews hundreds of men 
enroll in voluntary religious instruction 
classes. Through the classes, held eve- 
nings after working hours, or on Sunday 
afternoons, impressive numbers of re- 
cruits become Christians, are baptized, 
confirmed, and united with a specific 
church, During a twelve-month period 
there were over 2,000 baptisms and 
more than 2,500 men received into 
church membership, in the Great Lakes 
Recruit Command alone. 


Prominent among the chaplain’s du- 
ties is counseling. Men and women who 
enter the armed forces find themselves 
in a strange world, where a number 
takes the place of the name; where ma- 
turity and a sense of responsibility are 
demanded, and where normal people see 
themselves in an abnormal world. Life is 
no longer based, as it is for most civilians, 
on personal wishes but on national 
needs. This new life which consists of 
concern for others on the team becomes 
a serious struggle for mastery over self. 
Thus counseling in the services is vastly 
different from the civilian pastorate. The 
chaplain deals with voungsters who will 
have to conquer fear, acquire a real 
faith of some kind, at best to lay hold 
on God. In May of 1951, the Secretary 
of Defense stated that “it is in the na- 
tional interest that personnel serving in 
the armed forces be protected in the 
realization and development of moral, 
spiritual, and religious values consistent 
with the religion of the individuals con- 
cerned.” To this end, he stated, “It is 
the duty of commanding officers in every 
echelon to develop to the highest pos- 
sible degree the conditions and influ- 
ences calculated to promote the health. 
morals, and uttel values of the per- 
sonnel under their command.” Respond- 
ing to the Secretary of Defense’s direc- 





tive, the armed forces provide a 
ter guidance program with comp 
group instruction and persona 
views for all personnel. There is ng 
quickened interest in off-duty actiy 
of personnel and an expanded p 
of religious, educational, and 
tional activities. The position of 
chaplain in military life has been 
a new importance in these recent 
tives which state that, “As a speci 
the field of religious guidance andj 
adviser to the commanding offie 
moral matters, the chaplain is oneg 
key officers.” Character has a large 
in the military curriculum. Chaplad 
concerned here with fostering a) 
mum conformance to moral valu 
quired of all individuals whether 
possess a religious faith or not, Fa 
ample, honesty, to the extent of 
stealing, is required of all armed fg 
personnel whether or not as individ 
they believe in moral law. Chaplz 
responsible for instructing comp 
classes in the values indispe 
group living. Topics treated in 
classes include: sex education, 
principles, responsibilities, marriage 
family life, religion, citizenship. 

The feeling of some of our mili 
leaders about this program is indig 
by this statement of a Marine G 
general in January, 1952: “Our dutygP!# PF 
leaders does not end with military | 
physical training and well-being; it 
includes the strengthening of cha 
and the development of that moral 
which may well be the deciding iss 
the battlefield as well as in all 
phases of life.” 

For a long time to come, it apy 
that there will be few families across 
nation who do not have a vacant ¢ 
at the family table symbolizing the 
ice and sacrifice that some member 
that family is making for the coum 
The chaplain has the privilege of 
senting to servicemen the “unsea 
riches of Christ.” He humbly 
that his commission as a mi 
Christ far outlasts and outshix 
commission he receives from the 
forces. 

The opinions or assertions co 
herein are my private ones and 
to be construed as official or 
the views of the Navy Depart 
the naval service at large. 


“4 ‘ae 


* 
\/ 0 ~ 


—STANTON W. SALt 
Rear Admiral, U. 5.5 


PRESBYTERIAN 


Ata precombat worship service on an airfield somewhere in Korea, Protestant airmen prepare for whatever the day may bring 
forth, Chaplains testify that here religion makes sense to many men who back home would never have bothered going to church. 


byterian Chaplain Thomas Parham interviews a navy Twenty-fifth Infantry Division chaplains tour the Korean 
fruit. At these meetings many men are induced to attend fighting front to encourage men to attend divine worship 
first church services and religious study classes. in the many home-made chapels built by soldiers in Korea. 
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The Chaplain Goes Alon 


ad ; 
Recruit for Sunday school meets the minister, Chaplain 


Kliewer (Presbyterian) at air force base in Texas. Civili 
of chaplain’s pari: 


Chaplain visits Philippine girl injured in local insurrection. 
“Padres” raise money for schools, form children’s clubs, 


assume many other extra military responsibilities. at military posts are part 


— 


: Riss 
Per WA | Wieleete as 


WAFs helped in “Operation 2 by 2,” visiting program at Presbyterian Chaplain Wilson Bennett boards a tran 
Massachusetts Air Force Base, led by Chaplain Reichard Wherever servicemen are sent, the chaplain with his 
Potter (center). 235 elected to try the Christian life. and ¢ross goes, Many have died for the men they 
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y makes it clear 
@ Church-State troubles begin 


er any particular 


his officially favored. 


Religion 
iid ‘sa rhnment 


The second of two articles 


the first of these two articles, Dr 
tkay developed the following points: 
)It is the responsibility of religion to 
ilaim the spiritual bases of govern- 
that is, of all public administration, 
local, national, or international. 
) It is the responsibility of government 
tecognize the importance of religion as 
ining force in human society, 
th molds the thought, the character, 
ithe attitudes of people. 
—THE EDITORS 


now we enter the region where 
tal trouble begins. It begins when 
s is accorded to one religious or- 

n ation which is denied to others, 
se rights are curtailed and whose 
bers are discriminated against. Let 

ie state the issue in synthetic form and 
Mi discuss it in detail. It is a lesson of 

tory that whenever a given religion 
Sdemanded and secured for itself a 
ed status in government, on such 

as to affect the civil rights and 
teligious freedom of those who do 
E profess that religion, the most dev- 
g consequences have inexorably 


' ‘ 


ved. 

has been common, in the course of 
igious history, for certain forms of re- 
fon to be made official by government 
tion, either because the majority of the 
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By John A. Maekay 


people in a country happened to profess 
a particular religion or because a gov- 
ernment itself chose to give some par- 
ticular form of religion an official status. 
Without entering into the complicated 
question as to whether, under any cir- 
cumstances and in any particular kind of 
historical situation, the official recogni- 
tion of a particular religion has been a 
good thing or not, from the viewpoint of 
government and society and the religion 
in question, this can be said without fear 
of contradiction. Most unhappy situa- 
tions have been created in the history of 
Christianity—whether Latin, Greek, or 
Protestant—when certain churches suc- 
ceeded in having themselves made offi- 
cial churches, and when thereafter 
church and state combined to create 
difficulties for religious nonconformists 
in the life of the nation. Such situations 
have occurred with lamentable conse- 
quences and most unhappy memories in 
the life of such Protestant states as Eng- 
land and New England, Scotland and 
Sweden, Germany and Geneva, It can 
be equally said that Protestants today 
deeply regret and are sincerely penitent 
that such situations should ever have 
arisen. Let it be said also that in Sweden, 
a Protestant nation, where citizens be- 
longing to nonconformist faiths, espe- 
cially the Roman Catholic faith, have 


been traditionally rather severely dis- 
criminated against, a process is under 
way to have the situation remedied. Not 
only so, but the soul of Protestant Chris- 
tianity has repudiated decisively, and 
one hopes forever, the circumscription of 
religious liberty, and civil discrimination 
against any citizen because of his reli- 
gious faith. 

There is in Geneva a remarkable 
monument which is the symbol of this 
Protestant mood and determination. In 
the city of Geneva, whose most eminent 
historical figure was John Calvin, no 
separate monument exists in honor of 
the great Reformer. The monument to 
Calvin is, strangely enough, an expiatory 
monument to Servetus, the man for 
whose death, on account of religious 
heresy, Calvin was in great part respon- 
sible. How moving and revealing is the 
inscription on this monument. “We, as 
respectful and grateful sons of Calvin, 
our great Reformer, by condemning an 
error which was that of his century, and 
being firmly devoted to liberty of con- 
science, according to the true principles 
of the Reformation and of the Gospel, 
have raised this expiatory monument on 
the twenty-seventh of October, 1903.” 
Here in the present century speaks the 
soul of the Protestant Christian tradition, 
When all churches, in the annals of 
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whose history there are stains caused by 
persecution, are willing to express peni- 
tence for these, and to pledge themselves 
that they shall not occur again, a new 
era will have dawned in religious his- 
tory, and a new and decisive step for- 
ward will have been taken in human 
relations. 

But, alas, there are countries where 
the union between church and state is 
the source of a most tragic situation. 
Spain, transformed today into a sepul- 
cher, is the classical example of what 
can happen in the life of a great people 
when its interests are sacrificed upon the 
altar of an unnatural theory which is 
conscientiously held and mercilessly en- 
forced. Wherein lies the crux of the 
Spanish problem? It can be stated in very 
simple terms. It is the theory traditionally 
held by Spanish Catholicism, and spon- 
sored by the present Spanish govern- 
ment, that, so far as Spain is concerned, 
religion and nationality are, and must 
ever be, inseparable. To be regarded as 
a true Spaniard and to enjoy, in the rep- 
resentative spheres of Spanish life, the 
full civil rights of nationality, one must 
profess the Catholic faith. A terrible 
theory known as Hispanidad unites reli- 
gion and nationality, church and state, 
in such a way that both the political and 
the ecclesiastical rulers of the Spanish 
people would prefer to sacrifice the Span- 
ish nation, and all its economic, cultural, 
political, and spiritual interests, rather 
than relinquish the dread theory which 
inspires the present regime. A distin- 
guished prelate of the Catholic hierarchy 
in this country, commenting on the re- 
cent fresh outbreak of persecution in 
Spain, which followed a violent pro- 
nouncement of Cardinal Segura of 
Seville. made an interesting statement. 
The Spanish cardinal, he said, is not 
aware that he is “calling out the cops 
four centuries late.” It is not so simple 
as that. What the Spanish Catholic 
hierarchy is doing is this: it is daring, in 
lovalty to the inexorable logic of this 
Spanish mind. to give concrete expres- 
sion to the official Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of the Church and its authority, 
when the religious and the political situ- 
ation both happen to be favorable. Then 
let every minority beware. 

And yet. hosts of outstanding Span- 
iards in every age, as well as a multitude 
of ordinary Spanish people, have lived 
in revolt against the serfdom which this 
church-state relationship entails. During 
the last four hundred years of Spanish 
history there have been Spaniards of 
great eminence who combatted the 
theory of Segura and Franco, and who 
believed that Spain could never make 
true progress until it was abandoned. It 
was not foreigners, but Spaniards, who, 
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The time has come to speak very frankly, to lift this unhap 


from the days of Juan de Valdes in the 
sixteenth century to the days of the great 
Miguel de Unamuno in the twentieth, 
pled that Spain, in her own interests and 
in the interests of truth, should open her 
doors and windows to winds that blew 
from beyond the Pyrenees. When the 
Spanish people had the first real oppor- 
tunity in their history to vote in a demo- 
cratic manner, a republic was born, the 
church was disestablished, and the tragic 
theory in question was abandoned. But 
the Spanish republic, which came to 
birth under the leadership of some of the 
finest personalities in contemporary po- 
litical life, and although it did not lean 
towards Communism, nor have any 
natural affinity whatever for Commu- 
nism, was shamelessly betrayed in a 
moment of crisis by the world’s great 
democracies. This ignominious action, 
which denied arms for defense purposes 
to a legitimately constituted government, 
was taken by the democracies because 
they feared Hitler and Mussolini, who 
were supporting the Franco regime, and 
because of the overwhelming pressure 
which came from the Vatican, and es- 
pecially from the Catholic hierarchy in 
the United States. 


HIS LEADS Us directly to our own 

country and to the problem of 

church-state relations in the 

U.S.A. This problem has been 
raised afresh in recent years. There is a 
factor in the situation which needs to 
be very squarely examined. Protestant- 
ism in America, and American citizens 
in general, among them very many 
Catholics, are agreed that church and 
state should remain separate in this 
country. The official Catholic doctrine of 
the church and its relation to the state 
declares that such a separation can never 
be regarded as ideal. Members of the 
Catholic hierarchy in this country can 
say, in all honesty, that in their judg- 
ment it would not be expedient for the 
church in America to press the official 
viewpoint regarding the ideal church- 
state relationship. That is true, yet let 
this be observed. It is expediency, that 
is, prudent policy in a given historical 
situation, rather than basic principle, 
which stands in the way of what the 
Catholic hierarchy aspires after, and 
what the church regards as the ideal 
goal. It is but natural, therefore. that the 
leaders of the Catholic Church in the 
United States should procure by every 
possible means, and by progressive 
stages, to win for their church a rela- 
tionship to the state which would be 
more in accord with the status which the 












church regards as its native right 
the will of God. In the event that 
Roman Church should attain a dom 
position in the life of the Americap 
tion, her spokesmen are frank to 
claim that religious freedom would, 
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such a situation, be interpreted in #4, <} 
cordance with Catholic doctrine, agg the 
ing to which religious error could Mite hy 
expect to be given the same right en fac 





religious truth. 

It is most important, for that 
that we who take a different view, 
should make our position quite d 
May I venture to state this positiog 
the following terms. It is a vio 
hasic principles and is contrary to 
best interests of religion and govern 
in the United States, and to the peacg 
American society in general, that 
religious organization as such should 
given preferential status or he 
a unique distinction or receive spelling 
privileges, in the national life or in intfijewno 
national relations. Yet the 

The appointment of an ambassadorfiimitted! 
the Vatican would be an instance of Much sc 
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kind of procedure which should be MMgnd reli 
siduously avoided by the United Staiflidy have 
government and by the Amerciif their 
people. The granting of special subsidil Ther 





or special privileges to schools condud 
under religious auspices, would 
another. 

What is the Vatican problem in 
latest phase? Why should an Americ 
ambassador be sent to the Vatic 
From the viewpoint of those in 
country who advocate that a Unitiikitizen: 
States ambassador should be appoiniiflestablis 
to the Papal See, such an appointmeligation : 
would link together the world’s miuppor 
powerful democracy and the worlMmright t 
best organized religion, in common oleg 
position to the spread of Communis 
and in the interests of peace on ear 
Such an appointment, it is argued 
ther, would, because of the world-wi 
character of the Roman Catholic Chur 
provide the American government 
very special information regarding Cs 
munism and the general situation 
Communist countries. 

But it is no particular honor to! 
Vatican or to the church of which it 
the seat that the Holy See should 
regarded as the headquarters of the magi 
outstanding secret-service agency in 
world. So far as information is conceme 
the Pope because of his concern ¢ 
Communism, could easily share witht 
regular American Ambassador to It 
all the relevant information which! 
might happen to possess. 

No. The reason why the Vatican‘ 
sires an American ambassador is not t 
It is because the Roman Cath 
Church regards its chief prelate as 
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'‘Pigssue (Church-State tension) to the high plane of first principles 
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icegerent of diety on earth. If the Pope 

the personal representative of Jesus 
Phrist, who has handed over all authority 

, things spiritual and temporal to his 
arthly representative, what is more ap- 
opriate than that all the rulers of 

should be represented at the seat 
the “Lord’s Anointed”? What is at 
take here is not information or a com- 
son front for peace. What is at stake is 
hether the American state shall sym- 
wlically recognize that there is one 
hurch above all others which, by its 
ature, has a claim to special honor and 
nsideration by the American govern- 
pent. 

Now as to the rights of Catholic 
marochial schools: wherein lies the real 
sue with respect to them? The increas- 
ng number of parochial schools now 
being established by religious bodies in 
his country, I am frank to say, gives me 
nersonally very great concern from the 

int of the public school system. 
fet the Roman Catholic Church is ad- 
mittedly within its right in establishing 


Much schools. Groups of private citizens 


and religious bodies should have, as they 
do have, perfect freedom to have schools 
of their own. 

There is no time, nor is this the par- 
cular occasion, to enter upon a full- 
fledged debate on the subject of religion 
nd education. Here, however, is the 

of the parochial school question: it 
two aspects. First, because it is the 
bbligation and privilege of the state to 
provide education for the children of all 
itizens, religious organizations which 
tablish schools have equally the obli- 


f@gation and privilege to provide the entire 
M@support of those schools. They have no 


ight to seek subsidies or special privi- 
ges from public authorities. 

The second aspect of this question is 
more serious. Subsidies and privileges 


m@apart, we know that there can be no 


genuine Catholic education which fails 
tomake perfectly clear to those who are 
educated under church auspices, that 
this church, by its very nature and by 
divine prerogative, has the right and the 
obligation to establish its authority over 
the entire secular order in all matters 
tating to faith and morals. But faith 
and morals are, in the hierarchical mind, 
inseparable from the question of the wel- 
fare and interests of the church, for the 


@Upreme spiritual obligation is to obey 


ad to support the church. Catholic 
parochial schools and the church which 
establishes them have a perfect right to 
inculeate in students such ideas as the 
h believes to be true. But, from 
the viewpoint of liberal democracy, 
would be the eventual cultural 
tituation in the United States, if specifi- 
Catholic views on the nature of 
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truth, on the meaning of freedom, on 
the rights of minorities, on the treatment 
of error, and on the legitimate use of 
power to achieve spiritual ends, were to 
become dominant? 

There are Protestants and liberals in 
this country who would be willing to 
fight and even to die that the Roman 
Catholic Church should enjoy every 
freedom to proclaim its ideas and to 
practice its rites. We, however, reserve 
to ourselves the right, without bigotry 
or any tinge of fanaticism, to make clear 
to our fellow citizens what could happen 
in the cultural, social, and political life 
of this country if certain conscientiously 
held Roman Catholic tenets and _atti- 
tudes were. to receive concrete expres- 
sion in the life of this nation. The time 
has come to speak very frankly, to lift 
this unhappy issue to the high plane of 
first principles. We are ready to defend 
the right of the Catholic Church to 
propagate its doctrine in church and 
school and press and by all other legiti- 
mate means. But we are resolved to 
oppose the .logic and implications of 
these doctrines when the attempt is made 
to work them out concretely in secular 


life. 


ITH THIS we come to the cli- 

mactic issue. We are con- 

fronted in our American 

society with the secular aspi- 
rations of a religious hierarchy which in 
every country where it has been domi- 
nant has not favored democracy, nor 
tended to establish democratic govern- 
ment. The Catholic Church, according 
to the testimony of history, has had more 
natural affinity with fascism than with 
democracy. Now, this church has a per- 
fect right to be what it is, and should 
have the fullest scope to be entirely it- 
self. But the isstie here is not theological 
doctrines or religious practices; it is the 
fact that there exists in contemporary 
Catholicism a dynamic, imperialistic- 
minded hierarchy, which not only takes 
seriously the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
the church and its implications for the 
religious and secular order, but which 
has developed in this country a crusad- 
ing passion to achieve political and social 
power. 

At the risk of being indicted as a bigot, 
and a disturber of American unity at a 
critical time, I wish to draw attention as 
objectively and dispassionately as I can, 
to what, in my judgment, constitutes one 
of the major problems in the life of the 
American nation. When certain religious 
ideas take on crusading form in men 
who have such an exalted view of their 


status as organs of the Deity that they 
identify their own will with the will of 
God, and the interests of the particular 
institution to which they belong with the 
interest of society as a whole,-a unique 
situation is created. Allow me to say 
something which I have pondered long 
and carefully weighed. It has to do with 
the formidable power of an idea when 
it passes from the ideological to the 
practical sphere. When a church believes 
and teaches that it alone, in its organ- 
ized, institutional form, is the true 
church; that its hierarchy belongs to the 
Church in a sense that the laity do not; 
that the will of God in new situations 
is revealed to the hierarchy alone, and 
not in free discussion between clergy and 
laity in the light of God’s revelation and 
under the guidance of his Spirit; and 
most important of all, when it believes 
that the hierarchy, identifying its own 
will with the will of God, and the in- 
terests of the church with the interests 
of society and the state, should feel a 
God-given compulsion, when circum- 
stances are favorable, to make the state 
and its agencies subservient to its will, 
then a sinister phenomenon eventually 
emerges. 

What is this phenomenon? The phe- 
nomenon in question is called Roman 
clericalism. Clericalism, the secular sway 
of a religious hierarchy, has been the 
bane, for centuries, of many lands in 
Europe and Latin America, where it has 
left behind it a trail of disaster in the 
religious, cultural, and political life of 
the people. Roman clericalism, as dis- 
tinguished from Catholicism as a reli- 
gious faith, began to make its presence 
and power felt in the United States some 
twenty years ago. It may be defined 
thus: Clericalism is the pursuit of power, 
especially political power, by a religious 
hierarchy, carried on by secular methods 
and for purposes of social domination. 

Roman clericalism, which may also be 
called political Catholicism, because of 
its emphasis upon jurisdictional, as dis- 
tinguished from moral authority, is alien 
to the genius of spiritual religion, and to 
the best traditions of the Christian faith 
through the centuries. It is fatal to true 
spirituality and constitutes a growing 
challenge to the conception of freedom 
which has been the glory hitherto to the 
American cultural heritage. 

History knows of no more tragic cycle 
than the cycle of clericalism. Latin lands 
where the Catholic Church has been the 
dominant religious power has known it 
for centuries. Clericalism has its basis in 
a monistic, monolithic doctrine of the 
church as an institution, from which 
there is no appeal possible, even to deity. 
Its spirit was rightly interpreted by the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Church and Politics: 


Preparing for November 


Now that the hurly-burly of the Re- 
publican and Democratic conventions 
is over, voters are using the relative 
calm to prepare for election day. 

According to a recent Gallup survey, 
only 62 per cent of eligible Protestant 
voters cast their ballots in 1948, com- 
pared with 72 per cent of Roman 
Catholic voters and 78 per cent of 
Jewish voters. Numerous Protestant 
groups are now urging church members 
to register so that they can make their 
convictions known in November. 

Stating that “democracy will work 
well only when every citizen acts on 
the basis of an informed opinion,” social- 
action groups of seven Protestant de- 
nominations have issued a record of 
voting on key issues by the Eighty- 
second Congress. Sixteen rollcalls of both 

\senators and representatives have been 
tabulated. The  social-action groups 
made no attempt to pass judgment on 
the merits of the particular issues, al- 
though a number of the church groups 
have taken stands on the questions. 

[Voting Records (1952 edition) may 
be obtained from the Department of 
Social Education and Action, 830 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania, or your nearest Presby- 
terian Distribution Service for ten cents 
per copy.] 

Many civic and business organiza- 
tions throughout the nation are also 
sponsoring get-out-and-vate campaigns. 
In one of these recent projects, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. McConaghy, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, New 
York, won a letter-writing contest on 
“Why Every American Should Vote.” 
His prize-winning letter was selected 
from 25,000 entries submitted. 

A plea for a “Fair Elections Practices 
Code” was recently sent to the national 
headquarters of the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties by six Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish leaders, including 
the Right Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, 
president of the National Council of 
Churc'ies. 

The message stated that “nothing is 
healthier for self-government than out- 
spoken political discussion, but nothing 
is more harmful to a_ self-governing 
people than confusion of the issues by 
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base appeals to racial and religious 
bigotry.” The six religious leaders urged 
all candidates to take measures to pre- 
vent expressions of racial and religious 
bias by their followers and to condemn 
publicly any such occurrence. The ap- 
peal also suggested the setting-up of 
committees in every community “to 
keep a watchful eye on campaign ac- 
tivities and to call to the attention of 
political leaders any instances of appeals 
based on religious or racial prejudice.” 

In replying to the churchmen, Frank 
E. McKinney, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, said that his 
party “will not inject racial prejudice or 
religious bigotry” into the 1952 cam- 
paign. The Republican Party's 1952 
platform includes a civil rights plank 
denouncing “bigots who inject class, 
racial, and religious prejudice into public 
and political matters.” 


New Persecution Cases 


Reported from Colombia 


Two Protestant churches were re- 
cently destroyed and a seventy-year-old 
Adventist elder murdered in his own 
home in persecution-ridden Colombia, 
the Evangelical Confederation of Co- 
lombia (CEDEC) reported last month 
in its fourth release to the outside world. 

Twenty-five other incidents during 
the period of May 1 to June 20 were 
also documented by the organization, 
bringing the total number of document- 
ed cases released to ninety-four during 
the last seven months. 

On June 14, Elder Benjamin Baron 
went to the Seventh Day Adventist 
Chapel in La Bricha, Santander, for the 
worship service. Seventy years old, he 
had for years been an elder in the Ad- 
ventist Church of Los Naranjos in that 
area, and at the time he was treasurer 
of the congregation. While he was wor- 
shiping with the other church members 
someone brought word that an armed 
gang and a group of government police 
from Macaravita were on their way to 
the chapel. The worshipers ended the 
service and hurried to their homes. Not 
long afterwards, the police found Senor 
Baron in his house. They killed him and 
took his money and all the household 
goods they could carry. 

The murder of elderly Senor Baron 
was the second in the drive to wipe out 





Protestants in La Bricha. In 1950, po 
arrested the Adventist schoolteacher a 
confiscated his money. He was release 
but later cornered, shot, and stabbed 
death. The school where he taught 
subsequently closed. 

The drive is headed by the polig 
who say that all non-Romanists m 
leave or they will be killed. Adven 
minister Francisco Narbaez, pastor 
the churc!r from November, 1951, 
this June said, “Several times I had 
flee to the open country to escape th 
police gangs. Finally on June 2, I hadts 
leave the region to save my life. Mor 
than a dozen Adventist families have 
had to leave the district of La Brich 
because of the [local] governments 
firm intention to wipe out the Adventist 
work there.” 

On May 16, another intensive cam- 
paign against the Protestants was ci 
maxed with the burning of the Protes 
tant Church of Genova, Caldas. 

The attack occurred at midnight 
when a sharp explosion was heard and 
the church burst into flames. Except for 
the front wall, the building was razed 
(see cut). But the losses were not al 
Protestant. Apparently, the attackers 9 
thoroughly soaked the church with 
gasoline before they set fire to it that 
the vapors exploded before they could 
get out. One of the attackers was burned 
to death in the fire, and three others 
later died of burns. 

The tragic assault ended two-and~ 
half years of increasing persecution o 
Protestants in Genova that was openly 
led by the parish priest. He frequently 
preached against the Protestants ovet 
his loudspeaker, urging the pcople t 
destroy the church. “If you aren’t capt 
ble of doing it, I am. Don’t be cowards. 
... You have to destroy them [the Prot- 
estants],” he was heard to say. 

The Protestant congregation was w- 
able to keep a pastor, because each one 
was attacked and driven out of the 
town. A deacon of the church, the 
father of three children, was stabbed to 
death. Church members and the church 
building were stoned. On two occasions 
the church was bombed. Since the fire, 
the Protestants who remain in Genowi 
consider it unwise to continue theit 
services, and limit their meetings to fam 
ily worship in their homes. Sev 
families have fled. Although the events 
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Protestants examine ruins of two more churches destroyed in Colombia. At left, missionaries William C. Easton (P. L., May 
24) and Lorentz Emery look at charred beams of chapel burned by Colombian police in Hoyo Negro, Tolima, on February 15. 
Mt right is Christian and Missionary Alliance Church in Genova, Caldas, which was attacked and burned on May 16. 


have been reported to the governor of 
Caldas, no action has been taken. 

Another target of Roman Catholic 
persecution is the Department of To- 
lima, where government police this 
spring burned the church in Hoyo Negro 
to the ground, and where repeated at- 
tacks on the church and church members 
have been made in Galilea. Senor Jose 
Noel Luna, Presbyterian elder, was 
fatally stabbed, and Presbyterian mis- 
sionary Frances Hitchcock’s property 
was attacked (P.L., July 5). Late in May 
police seized a Galilea Protestant and 
forced him to supply them with the 
names and addresses of all the Prot- 
estants in the town. Many families have 
left all their possessions and are fleeing. 

According to the CEDEC, which be- 
gan its systematic investigation and re- 
porting of the persecutions in December, 
at least four Protestants have been as- 
sassinated because of their faith during 
this period, two churches have been 
destroyed, some Protéstant communities 
have been eradicated, and religious refu- 
gees are increasing. 

Roman Catholic priests have been 
directly involved in 30 per cent of the 
Persecution reported by the CEDEC. 
But, “government police have been the 
principal agents of the persecution,” the 
report stated. “They have beaten Prot- 
estants with gun butts: attacked them 
in homes and churches during religious 
services and family wership; burned 
their Bibles and religious books; forced 
some to attend the Roman Catholic 
mass; jailed and threatened others for 
selling Protestant literature or for con- 
ducting religious meetings. They have 
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stolen household goods from Protestants; 
insulted Protestant women.” 
Colombian officials have generally 
ignored requests for aid from Protestant 
groups. “With a single exception, De- 
partmental governors have refused to 
investigate the acts of persecution re- 
ported to them,” said the CEDEC in- 


vestigators. 


Religion in Education: 
School’s Out, Trouble’s In 


Although school is out, educators and 
lawyers in five U.S. communities had 
their hands full with church-state con- 
troversies last month. 

In Santa Fe, New Mexico, contest- 
ants reopened an angle of the famous 
Dixon school case, instituted in 1948 
by Protestant residents of Dixon and 
other New Mexico communities to ban 
Roman Catholic domination of the pub- 
lic schools. The case this time involved 
the Rio Arriba County School Board, 
which was charged with transporting 
parochial-school pupils in public-school 
buses. Although District Judge C. Roy 
Anderson reserved judgment, he com- 
mented that it appeared that the board 
had violated the order issued in the 
Dixon case barring transportation of 
parochial-school pupils in public-school 
buses. 

The 1948 decision handed down by 
District Judge E. T. Hensley of Portales 
barred 139 religious from teaching in 
tax-supported schools, banned _public- 
school classes from church-owned build- 
ings, prohibited distribution of free 
textbooks to parochial schools, and ruled 


out of public-school transportation of 
parochial students. 

The decision was appealed to the 
State Supreme Court which in Septem- 
ber, 1951, reduced to 124 the number 
of religious enjoined from instructing in 
the public schools. On most of the other 
points in the case, including the trans- 
portation issue, the State Supreme Court 
affirmed Judge Hensley’s ruling. 

A similar case was reported in Des 
Moines, Iowa, last month, where At- 
torney General Robert L. Larson ruled 
that parochial-school students in Iowa 
cannot be permitted to travel in public- 
school buses. He upheld the action of 
the Salix, Iowa, school board in refusing 
to permit parochial pupils to ride a pub- 
lic-school bus to Sioux City for Red Cross 
swimming instruction. 

Another church-state issue is being 
debated in St. Paul, Minnesota, this 
month by the Minnesota state board of 
education. In question is some $15,000 
in state school aids which was withheld 
from Morrison County school district 
six because public-school classes were 
“indistinguishable” from parochial- 
school classes in the Roman Catholic 
communities of Pierz and Buckman. De- 
fenders of the local school board claim 
the board acted innocently in the entire 
matter and stopped every disputed prac- 
tice as soon as a warning came from the 
state department of education, and that 
aid therefore should not be withheld, 
Previously, crucifixes. and holy pictures 
were displayed on the walls of the two 
schools, and instruction in the Roman 
Catholic faith was given daily at the 
school to pupils whose parents asked it. 
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One of the most significant Protestant meetings in 
the past decade was held recently on the campus of 
Wittenburg College, Springfield, Ohio. The subject was 
Africa. The following report covers some of the high- 
lights of this conference. —THE EDITORS 


The most persistent fact to emerge from the ten-day 
North American Assembly on African Affairs is that 
Africa is emerging rapidly as the most critical mission 
field anywhere in the world. 

Long regarded by some as a kind of “second-class” 
field for missionary endeavor, Africa, as presented at 
the conference, was shown as a continent torn by a 
combination of highly explosive forces, yet potentially 
a promising field for Christianity. The conference was 
the most representative gathering of its kind ever held. 
It was arranged by the African Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

The frightening conflicts and clash of ideas repre- 
sented in African life were well illustrated by the 
composition of «the Assembly’s 300 delegates. Trying 
to find a common ground of understanding were mis- 
sionaries from Roman Catholic-dominated Mozambique 
and Angola; from British colonies where a Moslem, 
Catholic, and Protestant can freely propagate his faith; 
and from the Union of South Africa, where a church- 
blessed government pursues a policy of racism and 
oppression. Also on hand were representatives from the 
U.S. State Department and the United Nations; forty 
Africans from thirteen countries south of the Sahara, 
and official delegations from Great Britain, France, 
Portugal, Belgium, and Liberia. 

The key issues raised at the Assembly involved the 
role of race in Africa’s social, religious, and political 
life; economic pressures and changes; the challenge 
of resurgent movements for independence to the colo- 
nial political structure; the rivalry of various religions; 
the clash of democratic and Communist ideologies, and 
the place of the Church and missions in all this chang- 
ing African scene 

The Conflict of Race. While race served as the 
topic for only one panel, it cropped up in practically 
every discussion. As one delegate expressed it: “Color 
in Africa colors every problem.” Speakers on the formal 
panel disagreed on the importance of race as the under- 
lying cause of Africa’s political and social problems, 
as did a number of delegates. 

In general, the representatives of the governments 
and the European missionaries took the attitude that 
race had been vastly overestimated as primary to Afri- 
can problems, while the American missionaries and 
African delegates were inclined to lend a great deal 
more weight to the issue. 

Independence vs. Colonialism. Since with the ex- 
ception of Liberia and Ethiopia, every country south 
of the Sahara is administered by a European power 
or under European domination, the issue of colonialism 
came under intense discussion. As in the case of the 
race issue, delegates were divided on the benefits of 
colonial rule and showed a sharp difference of opinion 
on the rate of progress necessary for the achievement 
of independence. 

The most vigorous spokesman for the colonial policies 
practiced in Africa were former governors general of 






The Churches 


Discuss Africa 


the Belgian Congo and Mozambique. One of the sharp- 
est criticisms of colonial rule came from the Reverend 
George W. Carpenter, an American yroene to the 
Belgian Congo, who insisted that no matter how en- 
lightened colonial rule proved to be in terms of human 
welfare, “it was no substitute for freedom. No material 
benefits, no schemes for better housing or health or 
education or higher wages can be permanently satis- 
fying,” he said. “For this reason recent steps in the 
direction of self-government in African colonies have 
a great psychological importance.” 

Religious Group Conflicts. One of the Assembly's 
paramount concerns was with the conflicts precipitated 
by rival religions in Africa. Panel discussions and back- 
ground papers revealed how evangelical Christianity 
is faced on many fronts with entrenched Islam, aggres- 
sive Roman Catholicism—especially when allied with 
government—and national African animism. 

Speakers on all of these religions emphasized the 
grave threats these groups constitute to the spread of 
Protestantism. At the same time, however, appeals were 
made for a reduction of religious tensions and conflicts, 
especially between Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

The Reverend Reid F. Shields, a United Presbyterian 
missionary of Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, re- 
ported that Islam, fired by a nationalistic zeal, had 
broken out of the traditional “crescent” countries and 
was sweeping in a wide arc across Africa. Dr. Douglas 
Steere of Haverford College (Pennsylvania), made the 
proposal that since Christianity and Islam “stem from 
the same root” they should work together to combat 
secularism. 

The intramural conflicts in Protestantism were de- 
plored by a number of speakers, especially the growing 
movement of “separatism.” 

The separatist movement, however, from the stand- 
point of the African, is an effort to break away from 
white domination, according to Professor Z. K. Mat- 
thews of Fort Hare Native College, South Africa. “The 
African people do not look upon the movement as 
separatism, but as the organization of independent 
churches,” he said. 

The State and Education. In the light of the heated 
controversy in this country over the principle of church 
and state separation, it was interesting to note the prac- 
tically unanimous approval by speakers and delegates 
of the wisdom of government subsidies for mission- 
sponsored schools. Speakers on this subject voiced the 
view that government subsidies for both educational 
and medical work had not served to inhibit religious 
instruction. 

Communism in Africa. The absence of any alarmist 
sentiments on the threat of Communism to Africa came 
as a rather surprising note, especially to the American 
delegates who have heard the menace described from 
every conceivable quarter. The prevailing views ap- 
peared to be that where Communism exists in Africa, 
the movement is not principally Moscow-inspired, but 
finds its source in the hunger, suffering, ang despair of 
subject people. “We know the cure for Communism— 
and that is the removal of the conditions that breed 
Communism,” said one South African speaker. “The 
cure is simple—just apply Christian principles to con- 
ditions as they arise in Africa.” 
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In La Vega, Texas, the issue took 
a different twist. There 500 parents are 
upset because school board superintend- 
ent P. W. Shelton has been running the 
town's school system “like a Baptist 
parochial institution.” The parents 
daimed in a stormy school board hear- 
ing last month that teachers and students 
of the school were forced to attend re- 
ligious sessions that were mainly “ ‘Baptist 
style,” and that three Roman Catholic 
students got failing grades because they 
did not attend a Baptist convention at 
Baylor University in nearby Waco. 

The school board has ordered religious 
sessions discontinued except for daily 
readings from the King James Version 
of the Bible. 

And in Durand, Wisconsin, there 
was a postscript last month to the Lima 
school controversy which broke out 
when a farmer refused to send his chil- 
dren to the school because it was taught 
by nuns (P.L., April 12). Milwaukee Lu- 
therans consied the battle to state author- 
ities who banned state aid from the 
Lima school and thirteen other public 
schools in which nuns were teaching. 

Last month, taxpayers of the Lima 
school voted to discontinue operating 
the school as a public institution and to 
continue it as a Roman Catholic paro- 
chial school instead. The group also 
approved a tax levy of $4,000 to pay 
tuitions and transportation costs of pupils 
whose parents want them to attend a 
public school next year. Lima and the 
other schools are in rural areas where 
Roman Catholics are in a heavy majority. 


Church of the Patriots 


Even in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
with its many historic churches, Old Pine 


Ladies in colonial dress create atmosphere for Friends of Old Pine Street meeting. 
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Street (Third Presbyterian Church) is a 
standout. But the years have taken their 
toll, and the church plant is badly run 
down. Due to an influx of commerce 
and a non-Presbyterian population into 
what was once a fashionable residential 
area of the city, the congregation now 
consists of only fifty-seven active mem- 
bers. 

A group of Presbyterians from Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, however, has 
organized “The Friends of Old Pine 
Street” to preserve the 184-year-old 
church as a Presbyterian landmark. Last 
month, with many members arrayed in 
colonial costumes, the association held 
its annual meeting. Plans were crystal- 
lized to raise money for immediate re- 
pairs, which would permit more exten- 
sive parish work, and for making the | 
building and churchyard available to| 
tourists. Dr. Alexander Mackie of Phila- | 
delphia is president of the organization. | 

Old Pine Street is famous chiefly be- | 
cause of its close connection with the 
American Revolution. In a city that was | 
generally indifferent to the cause of in- 
dependence, Old Pine Street, founded in | 
1768, was a fervent exception. Several 
months before July 4, 1776, its first pas- 
tor, the Reverend George Duffield, elo- 
quently pleaded for the severance of ties | 
with Britain before patriets of the Con-| 
tinental Congress. Two signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, John 
Adams and Benjamin Rush, frequently 
attended services. The second U.S. Pres- | 
ident was later a member. One of the | 
original congregation members, William 
Hurrie, rang the Liberty Bell on the first | 
Independence Day. 

Most of Old Pine Street’s members | 
were of Scots-Irish descent with an al- | 
most instinctive dislike for the British | 
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‘IF YOU ARE THINKING of going away to school 


or college this year, you will find a helpful 
directory on pages 30 and 31 of this issue. 
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crown. So, when the fighting started, 
practically every able-bodied man vol- 
unteered his services. 

Mr. Duffield, as chaplain of the 
Pennsylvania militia, stayed with Wash- 
ington’s hard-pressed army through the 
privation of camp and the peril of the 
battlefield. The British put a price of 
fifty pounds on his head, but he didn’t 
waver—even after seeing the body of a 
fellow chaplain, John Rossburgh, who, 
although a prisoner, had been bayoneted 
by the king’s soldiers, Once, during the 
patriots’ retreat from Princeton, Mr. 
Duffield narrowly escaped capture; he 
was warned by a Quaker whom he had 
befriended. During most of the war, he 
managed to minister to his congregation 
—and also baptized 250 babies. 

When the British occupied Philadel- 
phia, the Third Presbyterian Church 
found out quickly how it rated. First of 
all, Old Pine Street was used as a mili- 
tary hospital; one hundred Hessian 
soldiers are buried in the churchyard. 
Then the dragoons’ horses were stabled 
in the church itself. The building soon 
was a shambles; all the woodwork, in- 
cluding the pews, was torn out to be 
used as fuel. Many of the graves around 
the church were dug up. 

With the end of the war, Mr. Duffield 
was able to devote his full attention to 
getting the congregation back on its feet. 
The homes and businesses of many of 
the members had been destroyed, and 








there were several fatherless families’ 
That recovery was rapid is shown by th 
fact that between 1785-1790, 728 com 
ples were married by the pastor. 

Throughout its first hundred yea 
Old Pine Street was one of the outstang 
ing congregations in the Church. Of if 
eleven ministers, five have been Mode 
tors and three, Stated Clerks of the Gem 
eral Assembly. 

Today, under its present pastor, Dr. 
Clarence S. Long, it sponsors a mission. 
ary to Polish-speaking Protestants and 
a Sunday-school missionary. With the 
only Presbyterian sanctuary in Philadel 
phia dating from colonial days, Old Pine 
Street continues in an area in which 
thirty Protestant churches have closed ig 
recent years. 


Church Construction 


Falls Off in °52° 


The effect of building controls and the 
steel shortage is finally beginning to 
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register on church construction for 1952, Nt * 
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Mr. and Mrs. Sam Gist, skippers of the Presbyterian Church’s young adult Mariners 
Club when it was organized in 1927, cut cake symbolizing twenty-fifth anniversary 
of group. Last year’s skippers Mr. and Mrs, David Phillips look on. Four hundred 
Mariners recently attended national meeting at The College of Emporia in Kansas. 
New national skippers are Mr. and Mrs. George Noe of Denver, Colorado. Mariners 
now have 600 clubs (approximately 30,000 couples) throughout U.S. and in Alaska. 
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Next stop for this station wagon is Kolhapur, India. Pastor David E. Molyneaux 
(right), pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Flint, Michigan, is presenting it 
to missionaries Dr. and Mrs. James Napp on behalf of congregation. This is the 
fifth station wagon the Napps have received from the First Church congregation, 
which has sponsored the couple in India for thirty-two years. The machine was built 
in Flint, and some of the church members worked on it in the factory. It is 
‘specially constructed to withstand travel over muddy roads and through mountains. 








$221,000,000 total for the first half of 
1951. 

Officials who released this report have 
indicated that the steel strike has 
seriously tempered hopes for an increase 
inchurch construction during the second 
half of the year. Cuts in allocations of 
building materials to churches will prob- 
ably be a certainty because of the length 
of the steel strike. 


Britain’s *“‘Red Dean’’ 


Causes New Controversy 


The Reverend Dr. Hewlett Johnson, 
‘Red Dean” of the Church of England’s 
Canterbury Cathedral, finally over- 
stepped himself last month. For years 
the seventy-eight-year-old clergyman 
has been bustling around the world in 
knee britches, mouthing statements that 
appeared to come from the Kremlin and 
not from the Scriptures. His fellow coun- 
trymen either ignored him or tolerated 
his weird and naive ideas. 

But early last month he returned 
from an eight-week visit to Communist 
China with the advice that he had seen 
conclusive evidence that the United 
States was using germ warfare. He re- 
portedly told a press conference that the 
Chinese Reds had used chopsticks to 
pick up “germs” dropped by American 
fiers, This was too much for the British 
people. Members of Parliament re- 
quested that Queen Elizabeth defrock 
him, and the newspapers blasted him 
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with such phrases as the “dean of dupes” 
and “Moscow’s sanctimonious mouth- 
iece.” 

Although the clamor was great, calm 
Britons prevailed, The white-maned Red 
Dean had been appointed for life, had 
not broken any laws, and could not be 
removed. Prime Minister Churchill and 
Dean Johnson’s superior, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, agreed that he was a pub- 
lic nuisance but that freedom of speech 
was more important than a man—as the 
Archbishop put it—bordering on “certifi- 
able lunacy.” 

American visitors and members of the 
Canterbury Cathedral congregation had 
the answer for the Red Dean. When he 
repeated his charges in a service on 
July 20, they walked out. 


Millionaire’s Mansion 
Given to Seminary 


An historic forty-two-room mansion in 
Pittsburgh's Millionaires’ Row was re- 
cently turned over to the Presbyterian 
Church’s Western Theological Seminary 
by the Pennsylvania Transformer Com- 
pany, owner of the property since 1941. 

Keys were turned over to Seminary 
President Clifford E. Barbour by W. E. 
Kerr, president of the company. 

The ornate rooms, once occupied by 
the family of B. F. Jones, Jr., son of the 
founder of the Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, will be converted to class- 
rooms and sleeping quarters. 








NEW FREE 


BOOK for the 
HARD of HEARING 


Do you now have trouble understanding 
folks whom you used to hear clearly? 
Does one ear hear better than the other? 
Is it hard to hear the difference between 
fifteen and fifty—then and ten—and life 
and knife or other sound-alike words? 

Do you miss out in general conversa- 
tion because you must SEE people talking 
to know what they are saying? Do you 
feel a growing suspicion that folks are 
ridiculing you behind your back? 

If you must say “yes” to any of the 
above, you may already have a serious 
hearing loss. That’s how deafness often 
comes—creeps up so gradually you may 
be quite deaf before you realize what is 
causing all your discomfort and incoa- 
venience. Why take chances? 

Get the facts. Write today for authori- 
tative, new FREE BOOK about deafness 
and how to euceennes S. It will be one 
in a plain wrapper without any cost or obli- 
gation whatsoever. A postcard will do. 








[a= «QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
Individually Fitted—Personally Serviced 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 

Dept. 3338, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Il. 


Wanted: Director of Religious Education or Youth 
Minister in Presbyterian U.S.A. Church of 1200 
members in midwestern city of 25,000. New build- 
ing being constructed soon. Write Box 985, Grand 
Island, Nebraska, stating qualifications and sal- 
ary expected. Excellent opportunity in growing 











church. 
| MEN AND WOMEN 


Act as General Agency for 
distribution of the world’s 
leading religious works! 
Nationwide demand for best- 
selling ‘‘Huribut’s Story of The Bible,"" Fine Arts Edi- 
tion and Illuminated Bibles and Testaments. Establish 
your own business while rendering this VITAL Christian 
Service. WRITE for full details and FREE Catalog! 


UNIVERSAL HOUSE = Phitsattonse 7. 5 


7, Pa. 
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AGENTS, CLUBS, Etc 


Chile 


9 bon 
LfK Sai¢cs 
“Miis & 


.s 
", “Good 5S ye po 
Sreqnent comments, Weis of ence for _ 
on SCRIPTURE TEXT Bibles. 
Brccrsar Cara Novelties, Gifts. Geed ProAt/ Satie= 
faction guaranteed. Wholesale list Free! WRITE TODAY. 
Cc. W. BOYER CO., Dept. PL , Dayton, 5, 








ACCORDIONS 





FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outiet 
Dept. Pi, 2003 W. Chicage Ave. Chicage 22, Mi. 








FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 20 years— 
Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 
vs when sold. Write 
SULLIVAN PECAN CO... CRESTVIEW, FLA. 
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Mrs. Calvin G. Hazlett and the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer's photographer could 
readily agree that PresBYTERIAN LIFE 
belonged in the picture with her. His 
assignment was to get a picture to il- 
lustrate an article about Mrs. Hazlett in 
a “meet your neighbors” series in the 
Sunday edition. The eighty-one-year-old 
lady, whom Ohioans cannot think about 
apart from her church, looked very much 
at home with the magazine of her 
Church in her hands (see cut). 

Mrs. Hazlett, who lives at 195 Mount 
Vernon Road, Newark, Ohio, has de- 
voted more than sixty years to active par- 
ticipation in church work and still leads 
a large women’s class at Newark’s First 
Church. The widow of a minister, she is 
the mother of two ministers and grand- 


mother of another. The sons are the Rev- 
erend Calvin H. Hazlett, a missionary in 
India, and the Reverend Paul H. Hazlett, 
a secretary serving the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. Grandson Calvin H. 
Buchanan is on leave from his church 
at Cortsville, Ohio, while doing graduate 
theological work in Scotland. Mrs. 
Hazlett’s third son, a Cleveland lawyer, 
is a trustee of the Fairmont Church. 
Most widely known of the family is 
Mrs. Hazlett’s daughter, Mrs. W. Verne 
Buchanan of New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
As president of the National Council 
of Presbyterian Women, she travels 
throughout the United States and re- 
cently returned from South America. 
Pressed by a reporter for the principles 
she relied upon in raising her children, 
Mrs. Hazlett stated that prayer was her 
great bulwark, then added with a 
twinkle, “I always tried to mean what 
I said. If I asked to have a job done, 
I followed through to see that it was.” 
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Jones Mansion in Pittsburgh, once the home of steel magnate B. J. Jones, Jr., wil 
soon house scores of future Presbyterian ministers studying at Western Seminar, 


Built in 1910 at a cost of $370,000, 
the home was vacated shortly after Mr. 
ae death in 1928. It became a tax 

urden. Then, in 1941, the Pennsylvania 
Transformer Company bought it from 
the Jones family for $25,000. 

Jones Mansion was probably the first 
all-steel-reinforced concrete home in 
Pittsburgh. Its walls, floors, doors, leaded 
stained-glass windows, the vacuum 
cleaning system built into the walls, a 


| nine-foot-long refrigerator, hand-painted 
| ceilings, the rich moldings—all are in 





| been 





good condition. Gone, of course, are the 
Rembrandt and Gainsborough paintings 
that once hung in the living room and 
the 500-pound globe light which meas- 
ured three feet in diameter. 


Korea Package Project 


“*Tremendous Success” 

A “package project” initiated last 
February by two Presbyterian world 
travelers for aid to Korean refugees has 
been heeded by hundreds of fellow 
Presbyterians and so far has been a 
great success. 

Early last month, the Reverend Fran- 
cis Kinsler, Presbyterian missionary in 
Taegu, Korea, wrote Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, Stated Clerk of the General As- 
sembly, that almost a thousand twenty- 
pound parcel-post relief packages had 
received for distribution since 
March. The total is now over the thou- 
sand mark. Dr. Blake and lay leader 
David Proffitt had suggested the pack- 
age project after their return from a 
round-the-world relief survey (see P.L., 
March 1, July 19). 

Mr. Kinsler said the project was a 


“tremendous success. . . . Just yesterday 
more than fifty packages came to us in 
Taegu. Delivery has been satisfactory 
and the packages are coming through in 
good condition. The Korean postal av- 
thorities tell us good-naturedly that they 
have to drop all their other work whe 
a shipment of these packages arrives. It 
all represents a wonderful spirit of shar 
ing on the part of our American church 
people and a vast amount of help and 
consolation to our friends in the Korean 
Church. .. . 

“Just yesterday a seminary student 
came. . . . His mother is sick . . . and his 
wife and child are not much better. He 
had no food or money. We decided that 
he must . . . support his family . . . but 
in the meantime one of these big food 
packages brought him relief. . . . 

“Many church workers’ families have 
received these packages. Some of them 
have gone to orphanages, and t& 
churches in the famine areas, and to wat 
widows’ homes we've organized. Other 
have gone to the many war widows with 
children who are doing valiant service 
in teaching poor children in the daily 
program of Bible clubs all over South 
Korea. . .. When I gave a food package 
to a church worker with a family some 
time back, I didn’t know for some 
minutes whether he was going to laugh 
or cry,” Mr. Kinsler said. 

[Packages of food, cloth, and used 
clothing for Korea must weigh less than 
twenty-two pounds and should bh 
packed in heavy corrugated cardboard 
and wrapped in heavy paper or muslit. 
They can be sent to Mr. Kinsler, © 
Presbyterian Mission, Taegu, Kore 
Postal rate is fourteen cents per pound] 
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Congregationalists Vote 
Building Funds Drive 
The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has 
company in its $12,000,000 Building 
Funds Campaign. h ” , — : _ . SSS eS ——————————— 
The General Council of the Congre- i . . 
tional Christian Churches, meeting || This was young Isaiah's answer to God ! James K. Quay, Vice President 
nearly 3,000 years ago. : INCETON SEMINARY, PRINCETON, N. J. 


Without obligation on my part, please tell me about: 
() The Story of Mary Robertson's “son” in Prince- 





recently in Claremont, California, voted | 


to raise a $4,500,000 building fund Ten thousand young men have answered 


ae the same call and have been trained in 
within the next two years. Princeton Seminary. Over 400 are in train- 
Leaders of the denomination stated || jng jn Pri ton Seminary. 
ing in Princeton today. 
[) Princeton Seminary gift annuities. 


i 
| 
i 
that the United States is experiencing || yoy may share with one of them his tame 
i 
t 





‘the most critical shortage of churches || adventure for Christ. pees 

in its history.” There are 70,000,000 - 
Americans, it was added, who have no 
church in their communities that they 


: . J 
eat pave wo provde| Modern Church Seating 


6.600 new churches in America if the 
goal of one church to every 5,000 per- 
sons is to be reached, Dr. Vere V. Loper, 
retiring moderator, said. “Since the 
Congregational Christian fellowship rep- 
resents strength in this country, its share 
would be 220 new churches.” The de- 
nomination now has a membership of |. 
approximately 1,250,000. 

New moderator of the body is lay- 
man Robert Cashman, vice-president of 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 





























“A Touch of Greatness”’ 


“It’s difficult to write about our chap- 
lain, who has a bit of a leprechaun in 
him and whose very presence suggests 
‘Another’ closeby watching and guiding 
his life.” 

So editorialized The Reflector, journal 
of the inmates of Indiana Reformatory, 
Pendleton, Indiana, recently in tribute 
to retiring eighty-four-year-old Chaplain 
T. R. White, a Presbyterian. The entire 
issue was dedicated to Dr. White. 


Inmate Gerald Clark, feature writer 

for The Reflector, did the job. “Some-| INDIVIDUAL CHAIRS OF DIGNIFIED BEAUTY 
times we read of men,” he began, “who No sacrifice of ecclesiastical art or liturgical practices. Sufficient room for 
are considered great because of the num- entering or leaving seats when others in row are seated. 

ber of people they can command, but 
there is another type of man who goes 
through life with little applause, with Pastors claim that the comfort afforded actually induces alertness and attention. 
~y Seg b rt whose aay 4 tyes Contributes a warm atmosphere which blends with liturgical colors and in- 
an ee espeaks a certain touch o terior decoration. 


greatness. ... , 
“Chaplain T. R. White, an inmate’s Makes for-less disturbance—quieter services. 


Greatly facilitates communion services. 


friend, is one official about whom this Actually increases comfortable capacity. 
writer has never heard one ill word. 
Truly, it would seem almost sacrilegious 
to _ against such a man, and it 
would probably be dangerous, too, if 


anyone who knows him overheard.” ° IDEAL SEATING COMPANY 


Chaplain White came > Uni 
a hite came to the United 575 Ann St., N. W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
tates from Ireland in 1889 when he Use coupon to ob- L . ; 
Please send free literature and installation photos on 


was twenty-one. He decided to become tain free literature : 

a iaister’ sO oh sttantied the one and photographs of a ne 
terian Church’s McCormick Theological — ERE 
Seminary. He held pastorates in Winne- aan 

bago, Illinois; Readsburg, Wisconsin; City and State 


Moderately priced chairs in many styles. A wide choice of end designs and 
upholstery materials. 
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Buy a... 


WICKS 
PIPE ORGAN 


It's YOUR GUARANTEE 
of complete satisfaction 


The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
tone, from pipes. This is a custom-built organ, 
fitting each specific musical need. . yet its cost 
is comparable with imitative instruments. 


Thousands of these superb all-electric action 
Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere. 


lt will pay you to write for detailed 
descriptive booklets, showing many fine 
examples, each with helpful suggestions 
in the selecting of a pipe organ. 
WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 





For a happy vacation or honeymoon 
come to the 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Owned and operated 82 years by a Presbyterian 
family: catering to a Christian clientele. 
Modern appointments— Delicious meals — Spacious 
grounds—Concrete swimming pool —No bar. 
Write for booklet and rates 
HAUSER BROTHERS 








Children, intermediate 
and Adult Choirs 
Now, a complete col- 
lection specially de- 
signed Bowne for 
children’s groups. 
Also for adult and 
intermediate choirs in 
many rich, colorful 
fabrics. Write today 
for FREE Choir Gown 
booklet Y60. Budget 
Plan. Samples on re- 
uest. Ask about Con- 
rmation Gowns. 
e*eeneeeeeee#eeses. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, i. 





E.R.MOORE C 


* 11 W. 42d St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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Bloomington and Indianapolis, Indiana. 
He was also university pastor at Indiana 
University and an Army chaplain, In 
1934 he became chaplain of Indiana Re- 
formatory, and he served there until he 
retired in 1946. His retirement, however, 
wasn’t retirement in the usual sense. He 
was called back several times since then 
to fill vacancies in the Chaplain’s office. 

Writer Clark says in The Reflector, 
“Let’s let the deeds of the man, rather 
than the words of the writer, speak for 
i 

“When he first came to Indiana Re- 
formatory, he was appalled at the lack 
of reading material for the men at the 
outside dormitory, and knowing that a 
mind with nothing to do can get into 
mischief, he . . . made arrangements for 
two hundred magazines every month to 
be supplied to the men there. . . . 


T. R. White 


“It would be impossible to say ex- 
actly how many men have been inspired 
by Chaplain White, but a few of the men 
who have come in close contact with him 
have gone out and made extremely good 
citizens and successful business men. 
One man who worked for him has today 
a million-dollar rating with Dun and 
Bradstreet, and another is a Methodist 
minister of a large metropolitan church, 
which not long ago had the greatest ex- 
pansion by confession of faith of any 
church in the centrally located states. 
Another inmate went out west after his 
release, and today he is working for a 
—- company—is poe manager 
and directs the employment and assign- 
ments of over five thousand employees. 
. .- From far and wide ex-inmates of In- 
diana Reformatory have brought their 


brides to Pendleton, so that Chaplain 
White could marry them. 

Chaplain White fought for and wo 
many improvements during his servig 
to the Reformatory. He helped change 
The Reflector, an impersonal journal 
edited and composed by the Reforma. 
tory’s printing instructor, to a paper by 
and for the inmates. He also fought con. 
stantly for competent teachers in the 
school. In tribute to him, the school was 
named, after extensive material and 
academic improvements, the Thomas R. 


White School. 


For the Record 


Buildings begun. Ground was broken 
for a $112,000 chapel at Westwood 
Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. Pastor is Dr. Haven N. Davis, 

Presbyterian of First Church, Sanger, 
California (the Reverend Wayne 
Walker, pastor) broke ground in June 
for a new $100,000 building. 


Buildings completed. A _ new 
$125,000 sanctuary was dedicated last 
month at Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Paducah, Kentucky (the Rey- 
erend Charles M. Bunce, pastor). Some 
of the work was done by members, who 
estimate their volunteer efforts reduced 
costs by $5,000. Within a mile of the 
church more than 700 new homes and 
300 apartment units are being built to 
house workers for the new Atomic En- 
ergy Commission plant located in Pa- 
ducah. This once quiet southern 30,000- 
person city is now a boom town with an 
expected population of 75,000 by 1954. 
At Westminster Church the membership 
has jumped from 164 in early 1951 to 
the current 252. 

Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Arlington, Virginia (the 
Reverend George Hileman Yount, pas- 
tor), dedicated a new church building 
in June. 

A new education unit was dedicated 
in June for the First Presbyterian 
Church of Flandreau, South Dakota 
(the Reverend Abraham Crawford, pas- 
tor). 


Anniversaries. Members of the Plum 
Creek Presbyterian Church, New Texas, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Dewey E. 
Dobbs, pastor) celebrated their church's 
sesquicentennial in June. 

The 150-plus members of the Jack- 
son Presbyterian Church, Jackson, Ohio 
(the Reverend Johf M. DeChant, pas- 
tor), celebrated in June the 125th an 
niversary of their church’s organization. 

The Bel Air Presbyterian Church, Bel 
Air, Maryland (the Reverend E. Glenm 
Switzer, pastor), last month passed the 
century-mark. 
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Christian Agencies Help Arabs 


During the past few months there has been a 
marked awakening of interest in the problem of the 
850,000 Arab refugees. What is more significant is 
that with increased knowledge of the situation, Chris- 
tians have begun to feel more responsibility toward 
the suffering of these people. 

As UN leaders attempt to find a political settlement, 
the condition of the Arab refugees continues to de- 
teriorate. Winter storms have torn hundreds of their 
tents to shreds and undermined their mud huts. After 
four years of anxious waiting, many refugees have 
exhausted the financial and other resources they 
brought with them when they fled from their homes. 
The ration of 1,700 calories supplied by the UN is 
inadequate; tuberculosis is spreading; morale is low. 

Through the World Council of Churches refugee 
office, clothing, blankets, and food have been distrib- 
uted throughout the area. Missionary hospitals have 
assigned the whole or part of their bed capacity for 
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the reception of refugee patients. Educational oppor- 
tunity is being provided for refugee children either 
by admission to existing Christian schools or by the 
opening of special schools where there are no Chris- 
tian schools. Recreation, vocational training, and lit- 
eracy programs have been arranged for adolescents 
and adults. In all these activities, the Christian volun- 
teer agencies follow the principle of help to all ac- 
cording to need and not according to creed. 

The Christian voluntary agencies, with their re- 
stricted resources, cannot afford large-scale plans 
for resettlement. They can and are bringing relief; 
they are helping to create a psychological climate in 
which negotiations for political settlement can have 
hope of success. 

Presbyterians are contributing liberally through 
One Great Hour of Sharing funds (P.L., July 5, p. 22 
to the work of the World Council in this pressing 
task, and they are providing missionary facilities to 
help care for these hundreds of thousands of displaced 
persons. 











One of 850,000 Arab refugees. Mr. and Mrs. Donald R. Fletcher are missionaries to Chile. 


Protestants Work Together in Chile 


Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and the Salva- 
tion Army at Antofagasta in northern Chile, have set 
up a United Evangelical Council. The four denomi- 
nations cooperated recently for two weeks of union 
services under the leadership of Dr. Frederick Huegel, 
veteran Disciples of Christ missionary to Mexico. 
Since that time the churches have continued to meet 
in a union Wednesday service once a month, and 
attendance is growing. At the May meeting a seventy- 
voice evangelical choir was introduced. In October 
the Council will conduct a city-wide evangelistic 
campaign. 
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The four groups also produce cooperatively a 
thirty-minute radio program, The Soul's Oasis, every 
Sunday noon over the principal radio station of north- 
ern Chile. The name of the program suggests the 
vast desert waste that surrounds the isolated towns 
and mining camps of the north country. The series 
began on Palm Sunday. Each broadcast consists of 
a brief spiritual message, evangelical Christian music, 
and a fifteen-minute radio drama. The dramas are 
chapters in a series entitled Ecce Homo (Behold the 
Man), featuring scenes from the life of Jesus. Mem- 
bers of the various churches participate. A recorder 
enables missionaries to prepare some of the service 


ahead. 








U8 IN 
& NOW 


in National Missions 


When in 1813 Dr. Daniel Baker, 
one of the Church’s early mission- 
aries to Texas, entered Princeton 
College, he discovered that only six 
of the 146 students were professing 
Christians and only two of this small 
number seemed to care much about 
their religion. With these two he 
began a weekly prayer meeting 
which, although at first the object 
of campus ridicule, took on propor- 
tions of a revival, Of fifty men con- 
verted to Christianity, twenty be- 
came ministers. 


During a brief trip to a lumber 
camp, Frank Higgins had the first 
taste of his future work when he 
was invited to preach. Seven years 
later the words of a dying lumber- 
jack—“go back to the camps”—de- 
cided the matter for him. In 1902 he 
was appointed to extend the work 
of the “sky pilots” throughout Min- 


nesota. 


The first Presbyterian known to 
have entered Texas for the purpose 
of preaching the gospel was John 
Calvert, a layman. His activities 
were cut short when the Mexican 
authorities threw him into prison, 
later expelled him in 1794 because 
preaching Protestant doctrines was 
illegal. 


Sheldon Jackson, Presbyterian 
missionary to the West, once ran 
a combined hymn-and-poetry con- 
test in The Rocky Mountain Presby- 
terian, of which he was editor. The 
lure of a hundred-dollar prize 
proved so effective that three years 
later he was still printing poetry 


entries. 


The Female Missionary Sewing 
Society of First Church, Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, was organized 
November 20, 1835, and has con- 
tinued to the present although un- 
der a different name. Their original 
constitution stipulated they were 
to meet Tuesdays at 2 p.m. and to 
sew “with diligence” until nine 
o'clock. Since their work was “of 
infinite importance and concern,” 
the constitution declared that “a 
corresponding seriousness should 
pervade our conversations and ac- 
tions during the meeting.” 
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\for the boy... 


NEWS OF YOUTH 


North American Youth 
To Meet This Month 


Two of the nation’s leading senators 
will take part in a panel discussion on 
Christian citizenship at the Christian 
Youth Conference of North America this 
month. 

They are Senator Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee and Senator Wayne Morse of 
Oregon, who will discuss the political 
responsibilities of Christian youth in a 
radio broadcast Wednesday evening, 
August 27. 

CIO leader John Ramsey of Atlanta, 
Georgia, and graduate student Gordon 
Shull of the University of Illinois, will 
also participate. 

Two thousand youth and adults, in- 
cluding two hundred Presbyterians are 
expected to attend the conference at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
August 25-30. 

They will represent thirty denomina- 
tions, state and city councils of churches, 
and youth-serving agencies in the United 
States and Canada. Sponsored by the 
United Christian Youth Movement, the 
Christian Youth Conference of North 
America is held every four years. 

Purpose of the 1952 conference is “to 
unite committed youth in Christian ac- 
tion,” said Donald W. Shriver, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, national chairman of the 
United Christian Youth Movement. 

Features of the program include pres- 
entation of a drama by J. B. Priestly; 
a pageant on Christian outreach; a talent 
night; and a pageant on cooperative 
youth work. 

Principal speakers are the Reverend 
James Robinson, Church of the Master, 
New York, and evangelist Charles Tem- 
pleton. Bishop Fred L. Dennis will lead 
the traditional communion service that 
adjourns the conference. 


Scouts Emphasize 


Religious Values 

The National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America took action recently 
to strengthen the religious aspects of the 
Scouting program. 

Emphasizing the importance of re- 
ligion in the life of boys and the Scout’s 
duty to God, the resolution stated, “Our 
democratic form of government is 
founded on a belief in the Supreme Be- 
ing as expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence, which states that all men 


| are endowed by their Creator with cer- 


tain unalienable rights. . . . An objective 
is ‘Forward in the faith 


| of our fathers.’ 


“The National Council urges a re- 


emphasis in all scouting units upon the 
Pp g Pp 


importance of religion in the life of the 
boy and upon his duty to God.” 
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Boys’ Preparatory 
CARSON LONG 


Boys Military School. Educates the whole boy—physicalyy, 
agg. 5 morally. How to learn, how to labor, how % 
liv Prepares for college, life or business. C 

builaing supreme. 11th yr. Rates $725.00, Extras abog 


Box 45, New Bloomfield. Pa. 
Coeducational College 
JOHNSON C, SMITH UNIVERSITY, 


Charlotte, North Carolina, an accredited co-edug. 
tional, liberal arts college. on eres tapas 
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Can Enter 
Nursing 
Now! 


A Christian at. 

mosphere ands 

tradition of fin: 

nursing call you 
train at Presbyterian. If under 30, a high schol 
ay send for free catalog. September clas 
orming now, prompt action necessary. Schols- 
ships ‘Svatebte Write Director of Nurses, # 
North 39th Street, Phila. 4, today. 


The Presbyterian Hospital in Philadelphia 
Schoo! of Nursing 


Eng ineering Plan 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEG 
ENGINEERING PLAN 


A Five Year Program Leading to Both 
LIBERAL ARTS AND ENGINEERING 
DEGREES 
Three years spent in a Liberal Arts College 
two years of Engineering at Lafayette Colleg 
Program Available at the Following College 
Alma College - - - ~ Alma, Michigi 
Austin College - -« - Sherman, Te 
Centre College Danville, Kentuci 
Coe College - - Cedar Rapids, I 
Dubuque, I 
Emporia, K 
Hanover, Ind 





University of Dubuque 7 - 
College of Emporia - - 
Hanover College - - - 
Hastings College - 7 Hastings, Neb 
College of Idaho - - - Caldwell, Id 
Lake Forest College - Lake Forest, Ili 
Lewis and Clark College  - Portland, 0 
Lincoln University - Lincoln University, ? 
Macalester College - Saint Paul, Minnese 
Missouri Valley College - Marshall, Miss 
Trinity University - - San Antonio, Tem 
University of Tulsa - 7 Tulsa, Oklahe 
Waynesburg College - Waynesburg, Pen 
Westminster College - Salt Lake City, Ut 
Whitworth College - Spokane, Washingt 
In Cooperation With 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 
Write any of the above colleges for | de 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Men’‘s Colleges 


Boys’ Preparatory 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


a Presbyterian college for men. Founded in 1826. 
arts, engineering, and pre- -professional | courses. 
Ralph 





Cooper t 
Easton, Pennsylvania 





“WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 

A fully accredited small liberal arts college for men 

located twenty-seven miles south of ta 
aw 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 
Founded 1 

school wader the Presbyterian 

Graduates in 55 colleges and 
universities. College Preparatory and eral. 
Grades 7-12. Small classes. Boys taught how to 
study. Remedial reading, art, shop, all s; oo golf 
course, Midway between Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia. Write: 


The only seconda 
Church, Accredited. 


lvania. Preparation for engineering, eect ‘ 
Pedicine. ministry. Business Administration, ROTC | Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. Director of Admissions, 
Unit (Transportation Corps). Boyd Crumrine Pat- | pr. Ira A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. Box 101, Colora, Md. 











Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 

an accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian yt Beautiful 60 acre campus. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 

St. Charles, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis. 4 four year 
Presbyterian College for Women. Est. 1827—For 
catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, Presi- 


WILSON COLLEGE 

Founded 1869. Highest academic standards. Degrees 
in liberal arts and sciences internationally recog- 
nized. Outstanding in career counseling. Beautiful 


Scholarships available. For information write Dir. of % 70-acre campus in Cumberland Valley. Catalogue. 
ons, Box P, Beaver C . Pa. Director of Admissions, Box LL. Chamb sburg. Pa. 














Coeducational Colleges 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Offers the best in liberal arts program, under ideal 
conditions on a beautiful campus. Fer information 
write Registrar, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, 
lowa. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


at Jacksonville in central Mlinois. Private, Presby- 
terian. « For Men and Women. Write Dept. A for 
Catalog. Fall term begins September 22. 





THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
Emporia, Kansas 
Fully Accredited 
Four year-Liberal Arts-Coeducational 
Moderate Cost 
Emphasis on Christian Citizenship 


Paul B. McCleave, LL.D., President 


The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 


Offers a Thorough “oC Program. Fully Ac- 

credited B.A.—B.S. Degrees. Definite Christian 

Emphasis—Minimum Cost. Self-help Opportunities. 
Write Director of missions 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-four years an lective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Learning te Living” 


JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 
Mi 


Alme chigan 











GROVE CITY COLLEGE *“Si. 


College 
Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce. Engineering, and Musi:. A beautifu! campus 
with superior buildings. Modern dormitories for 
men and oy 

ir C. Ketler, Grove City. Pennsylvania 


DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-vear college for men and women 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Force ROTC Unit—Christian culture and thorough 
scholarshi 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM/ President 


CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 














Strong 
among America's Pres- 
Liberal Arts 
Coeduca- 
tional. Write Director of 
Admissions 


ovis = Be College 


HURON COLLEGE 


Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 
Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities. Natural 
Sciences. “‘Education at its Best.” Offers a wide 
variety of courses. Moderate costs. 
Write for information. 














its one > hundredth year. 
Babee. 


Portland 1, Oregon 
Founded 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 1819 


A Presbyterian liberal arts college of 800 students, 
Sennasizing _—_ scholarship, low expenses. positive 

Christian LY ae. S aint Waldo Licyd, P nt, 
Maryville, 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coctucational. fully accredited, balanced curric- 
in liberal arts and sciences. arts. music 





ee -prof (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school} . business admin- 
istration, jour with on Chris- 





tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5. Minnesota 


THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Accredited. 
High scholastic standards. Advantageously located. 
Tuition and Fees $175 per semester. Write for full 
information. Paul Marsh Pitman, President, CALD- 





HASTINGS COLLEGE 








WITCHELL “COLLEGE 

Presbyterian. Founded 1856. Co-ed. Distinctive in 
Christian ideals. Accredited—first two years of 
lege. Liberal arts, music, business. Dorms for 


women. Scholarships. Rate $600. Catalog Ee. 
men senn Montgomery: 


Pres.. Statesville, N. C. 





UNIVERSITY OF _DUBUQUE 


ry = accredited college of liberal arts and theo- 
semina with a positive Christian purpose 
the whole Church and the World.’’ Now in 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE Established in 1794 


Four-year, Presbyterian, coeducational, 
accredited B. A. Liberal Arts: 
dmins. Pre-professional courses. Two-year 
secretarial course. Friendly, Christian  in- 
fluences-amid the foothills of the Smokies. 
Moderate costs-endowed and work scholar- 
ships. 

RAYMOND C. RANKIN, D.D., President, 

Greeneville, Tennessee 





HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


e A new $3,000,000 Plant 
* Able Christian Faculty 
e Extensive Curriculum 
* Fortunate Students 
Hanover. Indians 










A_ coeducational Aa ~ approved by pouneinten 
U. S. Liberal Arts. Music. 


Church Busin 
Pre- saotionl Pre-engineering. ‘accredited. 
Marshall 


Nursing. 
North Central Association. Wm. 
President. ; Nebraska. 








WOOSTER 


Co-ed—1100 Stu- 
dents—91 Faculty 
Partially Individual 
Study in Upperclass 
Years. 
B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 


President 
Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 





Rollo La Porte, Pr 
. lowa. 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 
Arts, sciences, and _ preprofessional 
courses, Coeducational and accredited. 
Paut R. STEWART 
President 


Waynesburg, Pa. 





LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for men and women—Liberal arts and science, Pre-theolegical, 











Business Administration, Pre-professional courses in Medicine, Law, D Y. tture- 
ing, Secretaricl—Enroliment limited oe 900 students—Suburban 

miles from Chi the beautiful North Shore—Required Weekly ‘Guta 
time Presbyterian Chaplain in id Aims to develop socially responsible 








intelligently active citizens with o Christian orientation te life. 


ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES. - LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 











WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


e ® e 5 U 
DEPT. $4 SCRANTON 2, PA. 




















| YOU MAKE $50.00 


| for selling 100 boxes finest Robinson Scriprure- 
j text Christmas Cards. An excellent ppoccuaty 
for yourself, club or organization, fast | 
money-makers, Write for samples on approval. | 


! ROBINSON CARDS ! 
! DEPT. G 93 CLINTON, Mass. ! 
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Scene from The King of Kings, one of Cecil B. DeMille’s early films with a 
religious theme, shows Jesus carrying his cross through the streets of Jerusalem. 


[Excerpts from an address given by 
Mr. DeMille at the Carnegie Hall pre- 
miere of the Board of National Missions 
film, And Now Tomorrow, on Friday 
evening, May 23.] 


My father did not feel that he was 
radically changing his vocation when he 
became a playwright instead of a 
preacher. Rather, as a playwright, he 
was a preacher—not preaching sermons 
from the stage but using the technique of 
the stage as a vehicle for the same ideas 
he would have embodied in his sermons. 

That is the key'to using the stage, the 
screen, radio, television, or any of the 
arts as a means of sharing our faith. 

We must respett the technique of the 
medium we use. 

The arts cannot tell us what to say, 
but they can tell us how to say it—and 
we must listen and obey if we want our 
message to be successfully delivered. 

In my own medium of motion pic- 
tures, it is well known among profes- 
sionals that propaganda pictures are 
never successful—either as pictures or as 
propaganda. For the general audience 
you cannot preach on film. If you do, you 
will not have an audience. 

Am I saying, then, that it is impos- 
sible to use motion pictures as a means 
of sharing our faith? No, I am not. I am 
saying that we must tell the story of our 
faith in the language of the developed 


and accepted professional motion picture 
techniques. 

I think it is very important for re- 
ligious leaders to understand this. 

I am afraid I have disappointed many 
good people by telling them that I can- 
not make a picture about this or that 
great religious hero because his life— 
however admirable it was—did not have 
the dramatic elements necessary for mo- 
tion picture treatment. On the other 
hand, I—and other producers—have been 
criticized because some of our pictures 
on religious themes included characters 
and situations which were not 100 per 
cent pure and saintly. 

There is one Biblical subject which I 
have wanted to make into a picture for 
many years. I have done considerable 
work on it, at considerable expense. But 
I was halted when one influential re- 
ligious leader—after readimg my treat- 
ment of the subject—said, “You simply 
can’t show anything evil in the same pic- 
ture with the spotless purity of this sub- 
ject.” 

I submit that this kind of thinking be- 
trays a lack of understanding. 

Not all religious people think this way 
—but there are enough who do to dis- 
courage the production of more adult re- 
ligious films. 

A successful picture requires drama 
and action. Drama means conflict. You 
cannot show the brightness of good un- 
less you show it in contrast to the dark- 


ness of evil. And you cannot convey 
message by putting preachments jn 
mouths of your characters. It must g; 
out of the dramatic situations you q 
and must be expressed in the action 
the picture itself. 

That, after all, is how we express, 
religion in life—not in what we say, } 
in what we do. 

To be successful, religious motion 
tures must be, first of all, drama 
photographed sermons—and they m 
be as full of the stuff of life—white 
black and gray—as life itself. This is 
theory. It is proved by the religious» 
tures which have been successful. 

You will forgive me for talking aby 
those I know best. There is a pict 
that has not missed a week’s playi 
somewhere in the world since it 
made in 1927—The King of Kings, } 
haps it was shown in some of yw 
churches or theaters in your communiti 
this last Holy Week. There are me 
prints of it in active use now than the 
were when it was in general theatrig 
release twenty-five years ago. 

It has been estimated that more th 
six hundred million people have se 
The King of Kings—but that figure « 
only be a minimum guess, for there is 
way of checking attendance when a ni 
sionary takes The King of Kings throug 
the African jungle or when it is sho 
behind a battle-line of soldiers who 
going out to die the next day. 

One striking fact about religious pi 
tures is that they transcend denomin 
tional lines. Protestant and Catholic mi 
sionaries are using The King of 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews a 
equally moved by Samson and Deli 
to judge from the letters which ha 
come to me from all over the world 

There is no doubt in my mind 
nearly forty years in Hollywood=th 
motion pictures can be a powerful me 
of sharing our faith, not only throug 


pictures on specifically religious theme 


but through the expression of spirit 
values in other films as well. 
The last picture I made, The Greate 


Show on Earth, is about the circus. Iti 


sheer entertainment. I thought it 
time for a picture which would, for 
couple hours, take people’s minds 
from the anxious problems of the 
and refresh them to face those probler 
better when they came out of the theate 
But I have a letter from a church 
ficial in the Middle West who saw TI 


Greatest Show on Earth in the compail 


of a hundred orphans and school & 
dren. He wrote that the children che 
when the clown in the picture sacrifie 
his own safety and risked his life to 
the life of another man. 

“The Greatest Show on Earth is 
what one would call a religious pic 
But those children’s hearts rose in 
sponse to a scene of the love which 
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down life for a friend—and that is a re- 
response whether the scene took 
in a church or in a circus. 

Yet, will you believe this? The Great- 
est Show on Earth has been censured by 
some few churchmen because the clown 
committed a crime ten years before—and 
sill we showed him as a sympathetic 
character. We also showed him suffering 
for his crime and atoning for it, but 
neither his suffering nor his atonement 


























ey my DOT his heroic self-sacrifice outweighed 
shite allt his one sin in the mind of those few who 
his is qq condemned the whole picture because 
ious py Of him. ‘ 
al. I do not think those few churchmen 
ng abo tellect the attitude of the New Testa- 
- Pictay ment toward sinners. Rather, they reflect 
playigy 2 attitude which is well described by 
> it ya this sentence from a sermon which I 
ngs, Pay ead recently and which I quote: “There 
of yall isnothing so murderous as a religion that 
munis has been petrified into a ceremonial or 
re melt sterilized into a mere morality.” 
an th Murderous is a strong word, not mine— 
heatrigl but murderous that kind of petrified and 
sterilized religion is—not only murderous 
ore thal of art and literature and every human 
ve expression of humanity—but worst of all, 
ure ca murderous of religion itself. True religion 
ere isu isnot a thing of ritualism or sin-counting, 
nam but the embodiment of truth and love 
throug Wherever they are found—for wherever 
s show truth and love are, there is God. 
who And so I end where I began—with an 
appeal to the Church to be for this 
ous pi twentieth century a missionary church in 





the fullest meaning of the term. 

A missionary learns the language of 
the people to whom he is sent. He adapts 
himself to their climate. He learns their 
history, their philosophy, their way of 
life. He looks for the good in them and 
embraces it, for nothing good is alien to 
the religion of Christ. And a missionary 
is not afraid. He is not afraid of the 
malice of Christ’s enemies—nor of the 
smugness or the timidity of self-satisfied 
Christians. He is strong—stronger than 
the world—for his “faith is the victory 
that overcometh the world.” 

Let the Church be that kind of mis- 
sionary church and we need not fear for 
it. 

To such a church the men and women 
of this century will respond. To such a 
church science will not be an enemy but 
a welcome ally, for such a church will 
glory in all that science discovers about 
our expanding universe, expanding along 
with it our knowledge of the eternal 
which fashioned the universe and 

it. 

To such a church the arts—including 

newcomer which I represent—will 
not be wayward daughters but trusted 
handmaidens, for such a church will 
fecognize that artistic creation cannot 
he straight-jacketed if it is to reflect the 
eternal truth and the eternal beauty of 
the Creator. 
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Church Members Will Be Proud to Own 


Beautiful 
Keepsake 
Church Plates 


® picturing your Church 
®@ decorated in 23-K Gold 


®@ every member will want one! 


Every member or friend of your Church will 
be proud to own one of these keepsake plates 
decorated in 23-K. Gold. Your Church or Chan- 
cel is beautifully reproduced on the face in 
permanently fired single or multicolor ceramics. 
Historical data is printed and fired on back of Ord Presbyterian Church 
plate. Ord, Nebraska 

These plates are ideal for anniversaries, dedi- 
cations, commemorations of all kinds. And this 
spiritual remembrance makes a wonderful gift Write for special offer to those ordering 
to friends and loved ones. Send today for com- plates during August for pre-Christmas 
plete information. delivery. 








For sample plates and. details, write: 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, T 

















OUR ADVERTISERS are glad to bring their products and services to your attention—and 





are especially pl d when you order and tell them you read Presbyterian Life. 








a COMPANION BOOKS TO THE BIBLE 
Hall WwW 
ne Bible 











19th Edition. 150 Photos and Maps. Size 4x6}4x1% inches | Second Edition. Size 4x544x 14 inches 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes Seed by MENRY M, MARLEY, 
on every book, in the Bible, A Di ries, In Two Parts: 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. Part I: Verses from Each Book of the Bible 
There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything Part Il: Verses Grouped under Various Topics 
like as much practical Bible information. = Pogue Words in ea s 
weetest Words ever heard mortal cars. 
er nt Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime Best Loved Words of the Best Loved Book in all the world. 
's Own Words. Beau ords. Su ords. 
Loved alike by Young and Old Wonderful Words. Glorious Words. Heavenly Words. 
Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students Words of Life. Words of Power, Timeless. 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries Words we Read, and Re-Read, and Never Tire of Reading. 
Highly commended by leading M i and Mini s All Grouped together in this little book, for convenient use. 
( Pull particulars sent on request) Beautifully Printed on Fine Quality Thin Bible Paper 
768 Pages Cleth Bound $2.00 648 Pages Cleth Bound $2.00 


Order from your Book Store, cr H. H. Halley « Box 774 « Chicago 90, Illinois 











has brought financial 
security and joy to thousands 
through a remarkable 
Christian Plan 





Learn more about a remarkable 
Retincont Plan (operating over 100 years) that en- 
ables you to provide generously for your future and 
that of your survivor—at the same time be a benefactor 
of mankind, by helping a great Christian Cause. In- 
terest rates as high as 7% depending upon your age. For 
details, write today for Booklet PL403, AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 















AMERICA’S FAVORITE 


m for YOUTH 


A complete song- 

™ book of 128 hymns 
and choruses—meets 
the need for singing 
enjoyment and in- 
spiration. 
TWO SIZES: Large Size, 
60c¢ each, 3 for $1.75; 
Pocket Size, 35¢ each, 3 
for $1.00. 
Its low cost means 
everyone in your 
group can have a 
songbook! 


Spark up your Singing Youth with 
YOUTH SINGS! 


PRAISE BOOK PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. G, Mound, Minnesota 


AT BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE 


Ameucan Folding Chutes 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT sTYLes—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered; 
or vinyl-plastic upholstered 
Write Dept. 156 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 








Furnishings of 
Metal and Wood 


STAINED GLASS 
Bronze Tablets 
Brass Altar Ware 


SINCE 


GHE PAYNE -SPIERS 
+ SGUDIOSine. + 








RADIO AND TV 


Four Faiths Share in New Show 


By Clayton T. Griswold 


Oklahoma City has a religious tele- 
vision program which other cities could 
well adapt to their own areas. Called 
Your Bible, this half-hour interfaith 
panel show is proving one of the most 
popular on station WKY-TV, which is 
at this writing the only television station 
in an area equipped with over 130,000 
TV receivers representing more than a 
million potential viewers. As many as 
two hundred letters a week indicate 
that this 5:30 to 6:00 p.m. Sunday pro- 
gram is both inspiring and entertaining. 
The only general complaint has been 
that the half hour is too brief. 

Dr. G. Raymond Campbell, pastor 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
and a member of our Board of National 
Missions, is a regular member of the 
panel. The chairman is John Abernathy, 
a retired Methodist minister, who is 
said to be one of the most admired 
clergymen in Oklahoma. 

The other two regular panelists are 
the Reverend John Connor, Monsignor 
of the Roman Catholic Cathedral of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, and scholarly 
Rabbi Israel Chodos of the Emmanuel 
Synagogue. A different guest appears 
each week as the fifth member of the 
panel. 

The management of WKY-T\V, in ini- 
tiating the program, asked that con- 
troversial questions be avoided. As the 
members of the panel become more 
familiar with each other, it is likely 
that distinctions between Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish viewpoints 


can be presented, still in the 
friendly spirit that has prevailed fr 
the start. 

Being on the panel has been a mog 
rewarding experience in many way 
Dr. Campbell reports. He says he hy 
enjoyed the spirit of mutual conce 
the panelists have for one another. 
finds the program to be worthwhile “bs 
cause of the implications of brothe, 
hood, the spreading of Bible knowledge 
and the appeal to nonchurch people ty 
align themselves religiously with 
church.” A number of nonchurch peopl 
have complimented the program fr 
including as guests a prominent psy 


chiatrist, physicians, business people jmtion 


engineers, and lawyers. Some listeners 
have been attracted to Westminster 
Church through their interest in th 
program. 

Here are some questions typical o 
those submitted week after week fa 
discussion by the interfaith panel: 


The Bible has been translated wf" 
many times, how are we to know it is) 


the truth today? 

What did Jesus mean when he said, 
“Follow me; and let the dead bury thei 
dead”? 

I'd like to hear each panel membe 
give his interpretation of the Lord) 
Prayer. 

I fell heir to my grandmother's Bibl 
over one hundred years old. I find init 
some fourteen different books not in ow 
Bibles today. Why? Who gave authority 
for their removal? 

Please explain the meaning of Th 
Gates of Hell. 


Panel members (1. to r.) Rabbi Israel Chodos, Monsignor John M. Connor, F 
terian Dr. G. Raymond Campbell, and Rev. John Abernathy, retired Methodist 5 
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¢ SOUNDING BOARD 
Continucd from page 6) 


jents at Oxford University passed their 
ever-shameful resolution,” “that this 
use refuses to fight for King and 

try.” Mr. Churchill, in The Gath- 
ing Storm, comments, “Little did the 
lish boys who passed the resolution 
Jream that they were destined quite soon 
Mio conquer or fall gloriously in the en- 
wing war, and prove themselves the 
Minest generation ever bred in Britain. 
Less excuse can be found for their elders, 
who had no chance of self-redemption in 
action.” 

I continue to be somewhat alarmed 
atthe amount of space pacifism can com- 
mand in our official Presbyterian maga- 
zine. Historic Presbyterianism is very 
diferent from this milk-and-water dilu- 
tion of the Sermon on the Mount. 

John Calvin said, “Do right though 
the heavens fall.” Zwingli sealed with his 
blood what he preached with his lips. 
John Knox sought English armed aid to 
sve his Reformation from those who 
would have imposed the old idolatry 
with force. Oliver Cromwell advised, 
“Put your trust in God; but mind to keep 
your powder dry.” John Witherspoon 
boldly put his name to the document 
that could not but start the American 
Revolution, from which so many free- 
doms and benefits grew. The late Hugh 
Thomson Kerr called for General As- 
sembly support of the Allied cause in 
1942 because he saw it as a right cause. 
That is the historic Presbyterian position. 
It stands for “right at any price.” These 
new voices in the Presbyterian Church 
are sounding the old delusion of “peace 
at any price.” 

“Better Buchenwald suffered than 
Hiroshima committed” (“The Sounding 
Board,” P.L., January 6, 1951) sounds 
noble when said about what has safely 
passed, but the same principle applied 
0 Korea today means to abandon the 

ns to a fate worse than death and 
msunds like the old selfish hyprocrisy, 
im Am I my brother’s keeper?” Let me 
im abo ask, do we apply the same principle 
im 0 the aggressor’s smaller brother, the 
©mmon criminal? 
Because historic Presbyterianism is 
Mt pacifistic does not mean that it is 
ristic; you cannot point to an 

_ war in history that Presby- 

started. But it ought to mean a 
ined stand for righteousness, re- 
s of personal inconvenience. And 
is the only sound basis of peace; all 
is a compromise with evil, “a refuge 
tf lies” as Isaiah said. 

It is the basis of historic Christianity 
well, with Jesus Christ, the divine Son 
God dying to atone for the sins of the 

and to vindicate the holiness 
(righteousness) of God. Behind much 
is an attenuated theology that 
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does not see a historic redeeming act by 
God in the Cross, but, at best, love sac- 
rificing itself as a moral example to men, 
and, at worst, a small-scale Buchenwald. 
That is not historic Christianity, but it is 
the background of most thoughtful (as 
against sentimental) pacifism. Every 
thorough-going pacifist I know, who 
would really and truly choose Buchen- 
wald to Nagasaki (and such I respect) is 
a mere humanist in religion; while the 
most consistent pacifist I've met is an 
atheist. —Joun D. Craic 


Pastor, The Presbyterian Church of 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Presbyterians Can Make 
This Nation Christian 


« My heartiest congratulations to you 
for printing the Report of the Standing 
Committee on Social Education and 
Action (“For Decisive Action,” P. L.., 
July 5). Some Presbyterians may learn 
from this report that religion does have 
something to say about this world as 
well as the next. In some areas like civil 
rights, the conservative leadership of 
our local churches may be profoundly 
shocked to learn that the General As- 
sembly of 1952 adopted a report which 
said: “We call upon Congress to elimi- 
nate segregation within our nation’s 
capital. We urge church members to 
press Congressmen and Senators to sup- 
port civil-rights legislation. . . .” Pres- 
byterians, like all persons satisfied with 
the status quo, are great talkers in favor 
of education. They are not so keen about 
agitation and legislation. Apparently 
they do not read history. This report 
may shake them up. I hope it does. 
Presbyterians have great influence. They 
could make this nation Christian if they 


wanted to do so. —CHARLES J. TuRCK 
President, Macalester College 


Bigoted or Alert? 


« In general, we enjoy PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire inmmensely, The reporting is con- 
cise and to the point, and the articles 
are truly thought-provoking. 

However, I have to say that I cannot 
see what is to be gained by furthering 
the ugly bigotry which I am ashamed to 
admit has filtrated even our Presbyterian 
groups on the subject of anti-Catholi- 


cism. ... —ANN T. BOARDMAN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


« There is a difference between being 
bigoted and being alert. It seems to me 
that you have approached such prob- 
lems as persecution of Protestants and 
the separation of church and state in 
exactly proper fashion. I commend you 
and your staff for keeping the readers 
of PresBYTeERIAN Lire informed with- 
out appealing to. prejudice. 

—Wyn GILBERT 


Pastor, Coulee City Presbyterian Church 
Washington, 
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Business Opportunity for Salesman to 
purchase one-half stock interest in es- 
tablished Shirt Manufacturing Business. 
Located in medium size California City. 
For particulars write Box Z, Presbyterian 
Life, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


Our basic policy is to th If you 
ere looking for a publisher of ‘your : oom, religious of 
scholarly work, biography, poetry, etc. perhaps we con 
help you. Write today for Free Booklet PL. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
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Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


Everyone Welcome. The purpose of 
this pamphlet is to help churches 
work more effectively for Christian 
brotherhood. Included are _pro- 
gram and action suggestions for 
youth groups, adult organizations, 
women's associations, and men’s 
councils. 50c. 

Ways of Worshiping in Our Homes. 
This leaflet is designed to guide 
the uninitiated family in instituting 
home worship. 10c; per hundred, 
$5.00. 

Christian Tithing—A Privilege. The 
classic devotional presentation of 
the Christian basis for tithing as 
the expression of one’s steward- 
ship. Per hundred, 80c. 

The Neighborhood Religious Cen- 
sus. This manual has just been 
republished in a revised and short- 
ened form. It explains how to make 
a house-by-house survey of a com- 
munity in order to find those who 
may be brought into the Church or 
its organizations or the Church 
school—an indispensable first step 
in evangelism for most churches. 
It explains the methods for a co- 
operative or a single church’s cen- 
sus. 4 pages. 1 c. 

New Day for Old Truths. Historical 
pamphlet, available in quantity for 
distribution at local sesquicenten- 
nial observances. Free. 

Presbyterian National Missions 
Foundation Stones in the Making 
of a Christian America. Historical 
map of National Missions, 41% x 36 
inches, in four colors. Mailed in a 
tube. $1.00. 

Bridge to Africa, by L. K. Anderson 
and W. Sherman Skinner. A mis- 
sionary in Africa and a pastor in 
Pennsylvania together bridge the 
Atlantic in an absorbing story of 
the simple trust in prayer of Afri- 
can Christians; of a missionary’s 
commitment to an impossible un- 
dertaking; of warm human rela- 
tions and simple African humor; 
and of the building of a beautiful 
church in the jungle. Published on 
September 1, 1952. $1.00. 

Order any of the above from Pres- 

byterian Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y. 

220 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 
6, Il. 

234 McAllister Street, San Fran- 
ciseo 2, Calif. 
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Of Religion 


and Government 


(Continued from page 19) 


novelist Dostoevski, in The Legend of 
the Grand Inquisitor, when the aged 
cardinal said to Christ, his captive, “We 
will finish thy work in thy name; there- 
fore, be going.” It was the awareness of 
this tremendous phenomenon, in which 
a hierarchy becomes Christ’s patron and 
ceases to be his servant, which led that 
great French Catholic layman, Blaise 
Pascal, to cry out, after he could get no 
satisfaction from Christ’s representatives 
on earth, “To thy tribunal, Lord Jesus, 
I appeal.” 


Clericalism has produced its own 
tragic cycle in many lands. An insistent 
intervention in the affairs of government 
has invariably given birth to an anti- 
clerical movement. Governments have 
reacted against the hierarchy. Spain, the 
most Catholic country in the world, ex- 
pelled a great religious order from its 
boundaries three successive times in 
Spanish history. The Catholic laity be- 
come anticlerical. Liberals who profess 
no religious faith become anticlerical. 
Religious vitality disappears, and reli- 
gious formalism occupies the stage. The 
freedoms by which men live, and which 
alone make life worthwhile, languish 
and die. Take France; take Mexico; take 
Portugal and Spain at certain periods in 
their history. How is it that it should 
happen to be in Italy that we have the 
largest Communist party in Europe out- 
side of Russia? There is one answer— 
clericalism. Why is it that Spain is today 
the ghastly, silent sepulcher which it is, 
and the chief breeder of Communism in 
Europe? Once again, Roman clericalism. 
How has it come about that Colombia, 
which for forty years had the glorious 
record of being the only Latin American 
country which escaped revolutionary 
horrors, because of the fine balance of 
political power as between liberals and 
conservatives, should now be following 
the bloody and sepulchral road of Spain? 
The answer is, the resurgence of Roman 
clericalism. 


This is the horror which we must 
forestall. The pretension of perfectly con- 
scientious men to control the consciences, 
the thoughts, and actions of other men, 
the institutions of society, and the agen- 
cies of the government, could in certain 
circumstances, if currently discernible 
trends in our country were to be allowed 
to run their logical course, spell disaster 
in the future of the nation. The clerical 
cycle would end inevitably, as it has 
always ended in its own destruction; but 
much wreckage would remain to mark 
the cycle’s course. There would be 
scheming, conflict, a graveyard, a revo- 


lutionary dawn, and then severe govem. 
ment restriction upon all religion. 

Happily, however, clericalism of this 
kind understands one thing. It unde. 
stands, in this country at least, the im. 
portance of expediency in human affaiy 
and of trying to achieve certain end 
not in terms of principle, but in terms 
of policy. Our energies should, ther 
fore, be directed towards this gogl: 
Clericalism must be made to realize tha 
it will never be expedient in the United 
States of America to go beyond a certaip 
point in trying to give concrete expres. 
sion in society to the implications of the 
clerical doctrine regarding the status and 
power of the hierarchy. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is this. How 
can it be expressed better than in th 
words of William Penn, “We will resis 
the Roman Catholic claims, but we wil 
demand toleration for the Roman Cath. 
olic Church.” 

It is no small part of the mission o 
Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State ty 
deal positively and constructively with 
the phenomenon of Roman clericalism, 


This will involve, among other thing, 
a very watchful concern for the integrity 
of the church-state relationship in this 
country. American citizens who believe, 
upon the basis of principle and exper- 
ence, that the traditional separation d 
church and state is best for the life of 
the republic, should take every legit: 
mate means to preserve this separation. 
They should, in a decisive but construc 
tive manner, counteract the social pol: 
cies of prelates who believe that the 
union of church and state is the ided 
way in which religion should be related 
to government and who, because the 
sincerely believe that, are committed to 
work for a form of relationship betwees 
church and state which the America 
Constitution rejects. 
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, Pleaoce... 


By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 








Question: From Washington: Christ 
prayed three times in the Garden for 
the same thing, yet we are told to have 
faith that our prayers will be an- 
gwered. Why do we need to pray for 
something more than: once, if we’ve 
been told our first prayer will be an- 
gwered? Should I pray for something 
again to be sure that God hears the 
request? How can we pray for the 
same thing more than once and retain 
faith? 


Answer: Jesus’s thrice-repeated prayer 
in Gethsemane does not stand alone in 
the New Testament. Paul prayed thrice 
that his “thorn in the flesh” might be 
removed, but God did not remove it. On 
the contrary, God gave him something 
better; “My grace is sufficient for thee: 
for my strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness” (II Corinthians 12:7-9). Paul him- 
self learned that a thorn, accompanied 
by the grace of God, was better than 
not having the thorn and not having 
grace; for he said, “Most gladly there- 
fore will I rather glory in my infirmities, 
that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me. 
A good many Christians read such a 
promise of Jesus as “If ye ask anything 
inmy name, I will give it you,” to mean 
that prayer is a rather easy way of get- 
ting what they want. To ask in Jesus's 
ame means more than merely to repeat 
the name of Jesus at the end of your 
prayer. In Hebrew, the word name is the 
equivalent of the person. To pray in 
Jesus's name is to pray under the guid- 
ance of and in a spirit in harmony with 
Jesus's purpose. He is the Mediator be- 
tween God and man; we must approach 
God through him. If our prayers are not 
in harmony with his will, they will not 
be heard; if they are, they will. 
m® We read in Romans 8:26: “. . . for 
i ve know not what we should pray for 
a we ought.” There is no for in the 
Creek, after the word pray. This throws 
Christian thinking off the track. Prayer 
isnot simply praying for something; it is 
much more than that. It is adoration, 
praise, thanksgiving, submission, con- 
ion, intercession, petition, Paul also 
said that the Spirit guides us in our pray- 
ing, and makes intercession for us. In 
other words, we need help in praying. 
Often God allows us to pray repeat- 
edly for something to let us determine 
seriously we want it. Prayer is not 
alight, flippant thing. It often represents 
deepest agony of the soul. In Gethse- 
mane, Jesus knew that he had come to 
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earth to die for the sins of man; and yet 
his human nature shrank from the horror 
of crucifixion, so he prayed that the cup 
might pass from him. In spite of his own 
shrinking from the Cross, he added, 
“Nevertheless not my will, but thine, be 
done.” Jesus has been unfavorably com- 
pared to Socrates, who drank the hem- 
lock calmly and without spiritual strug- 
gle. But Socrates represented only him- 
self in that transaction. Jesus was the 
representative of all sinful humanity; he 
died to redeem a lost race. His agony in 
Gethsemane also had the purpose of 
revealing to men the nature of the love 
of God (Romans 5:5-8), and the depth 
of the depravity of human sin, as re- 
vealed in the Crucifixion. 

When Jesus condemned “vain repeti- 
tions” in our praying, he was not con- 
demning such a prayer as he later 
uttered in Gethsemane, or that of Paul 
when he asked that the thorn be re- 
moved from his flesh. He was talking 
about that kind of religious chatter 
which is not serious, but is formalistic, 
and often a form of exhibitionism. 

Sometimes we pray for things we 
ought not to have. God knows best what 
we should have. In the case of Paul’s 
thorn, as we have said, God gave him 


something better than he asked for. | 


When we speak of praying in the name 
of Christ, we-miust not think of some 
kind of magical process by which we get 
God’s will in our control by using the 
right set of words. Prayer is the deepest, 
most sublime activity in which a human 
soul can engage. It is our way of dis- 
covering God's will for us. The true 
Christian prayer is the result of the work 
of God’s Spirit in the human heart. If 
we respond to his Spirit, our prayers 
will be right, and God will answer them. 
See again Romans 8:26-27, 


Question: I have had a number of 
questions on Sabbath observance. In 
my answer, I will attempt to deal with 
several of these, 


Answer: Our Lord stated the Christian 


ee le of Sabbath observance when 
e said, “The sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the sabbath; so the Son of 
man is lord even of the sabbath” (Mark 
2:27-28, R.S.V.). This means that the 
Sabbath was established for man’s bene- 
fit, not that God arbitrarily set aside the 
day so that man would have certain re- 
ligious regulations to obey. 

The Sabbath was, and is, a day of 
rest, worship, and instruction in the 
faith. There can be no wholesome Chris- 
tian life without growth in knowledge 

(Continued on next page) 
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THE FOLLOW -THROUGH 


The Relation of Church and State 

In “Of Religion and Government” (see page 17, and P.L., July 19, page 9), 
Dr. John A. Mackay states that, “We are ready to defend the right of the Catholic 
Church to propagate its doctrine . . . . But we are resolved to oppose the logic and 
implications of these doctrines when the attempt is made to work them out 
concretely in secular life.” 

Dr. Mackay defines what he believes to be the proper relationship between 
religion and government and the consequence if any other form of relationship 
is established. 

Following is a selection of statements from Dr. Mackay’s two-part article. Which 
of the italicized words correctly completes the statement? 

(a. secular ) (b. clerical) (c. totalitarian) 





(d. lay) 


Types of Government: 

1. The __________ state absolutizes some finite absolute—a social class, an ethnic 
group, a royal dynasty, a historical tradition—which becomes the religious soul of a 
political order. 

2. The state is controlled by a religious hierarchy which functions in 
the interests of a given religious organization. 

3. The state is not indifferent or hostile to religion, but is not con- 
trolled by any given religious organization, nor does it function in the interests of any 
particular church or religious group. 

4. The state tends to depreciate religion and everything connected 
with it. 

— on must emphasize... 
at (a. freedom of speech and worship) (b. responsible persons) are ultimately 
more ‘toda ant than civilizations. 

6. the perils of (a. absolutism) ,(b. doubt) (¢. conformity) of all kinds. 


It is the responsibility of government . 

7. to recognize the importance of religion as a a (a cultural institution) (b. moral safe- 
guard) (c. determining force) in human society. 

8. to (a. permit) (b. guarantee) (c. offer) to all forms of religion the most complete 
freedom of expression, both in public and private. 


Roman clericalism .. . 

9. is the (a. pursuit of power) (b. program of conversion) (¢. consolidation of wealth) 
by a religious hierarchy, carried on by secular methods and for purposes of social domi- 
nation. 

10. seeks to establish (a. reciprocal relations) (b. preferential status) (c¢. interlocking 
power) with the state. 

11. is (a. helpful) (b. harmful) (c. fatal) to true spirituality. 

12. creates a cycle which has always ended in its own (a. glorification) (b. destruction). 


Two Bibles on the Shelf 
With the forthcoming publication of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible, 
“we should count our blessings in having two significant versions of the Bible, 
each of which can claim a special place in our Protestant heritage” (see page 9). 
The following true-false questionnaire is presented so you can check your own 
understanding of the event that is about to take place: 
1. One million copies of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible will be made 
available on September 30. This will be “the largest publishing project in history.” 
True( ) False( ) 
2. This new version is intended to replace the King James Version. 
True( ) False( ) 
3. The first Bible in English was secretly translated by John Wycliffe in 1384. 
, True ( ) False( ) 
4, William Tyndale, won fame and fortune by preparing a new translation in 1536. 
True( ) False( ) 
5. The King James Version was the culmination of the struggle to get the Bible to the 
people, and it still remains-the high-water mark of religious eloquence. 
True( ) False( ) 
6. The Revised Standard Version stays as close as possible to the classic dignity of the 
King James B‘ble, but removes the barriers to understanding that are created simply by 
the fact that the King James Version is written in a style characteristic of three centuries ago. 
True( ) False( ) 
1. Biblical scholarship has improved, but there have been no recent discoveries of ancient 
manuscripts which have made a more accurate translation possible. 
True( ) False( ) 
8 The King James Version will continue to supply much of the language of devotion; 
the Revised Standard Version wifl supply the language best adapted to careful Bible study. 
True( ) False( ) 
Answers: Church and State: 1-c; 2-b; 3-d; 4-a; 5-b; 6-a; 7-c; 8-b; 9-a; 10-b; 11-c; 12-b. 
Two Bibles: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-F; 8-T. 





EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


about, and understanding of, what , 
religion teaches. In this day of hy 
worry, rush, and anxiety, there is nop 
so complete and satisfying as the ag 
real worship. Jesus still says, “Co 
unto me, all ye that labor and are he, 
laden, and | will give you rest” (¥ 
thew 11:28). At no time in human }j 
tory has man needed more to obse 
the Sabbath properly than today. 


When a religious meeting is schedy 
on Sunday so as to get it out of they 
before the evening movie starts, it ( 
grades religion to a poor, unimport 
second place. When a religious servi 
is rushed through the forms to get tot 
picture-show on time, it is hypoeriti 
to hold the religious service. No gm 
can attend such a meeting with 
cheapening its religion, and ultimatd 
losing respect for it. Such legalistic ¢ 
forts to salve the conscience by es 
through the motions is sheer 
albeit there is a lot of this kind of _ 
ism in some churches, To worship : 
one must worship in spirit and in tru 
Worship takes place in the soul, { 
mind, the heart. Making a few religio 
gestures is not worship. 

When your minister takes the leadi 
degrading religion in this manner, { 
elders should discuss the matter wi 
him. If he persists, the case should 
brought to the attention of presbyte 

In the instance of a daughter 
wrote that she has elderly parents 
care for, there may be occasions when 
is right to take such persons for a sh 
drive, instead of going to church. I 
this, in her case, as she works duri 
week and has many household duties 
the weekend. The daughter may 1 
the refreshment from the drive | 
more than the parents. 


The Christian principle is: Any ¢ 
deed on the Sabbath is a Christian 
(see Mark 3:5). Self-indulgence cor 
in a different category. When we in 
eur desires, our wants become more 
portant to us than God's will. 

Jesus did not say that he was 
also of the Sabbath, as the A.V. t 
lates his words, He said that he 
Lord even of the Sabbath (see 
A.S.V. and the R.S.V.). That means 
he claimed authority over the di 

inted Sabbath. This further m 
t those who are his true _ les 
the moral right and, du etermi 
how they use the Sab oth. When 
Christian is confronted with a 
of Sabbath-keeping, he can nd 
asking, “What 


right answer - 


Jesus have me do?” 
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Paul Martin lived in a row house. 
Arow house is one of a whole block 
of houses all joined together at the 
sides. They all have their own front 
doors and back doors and little plots of 
gass in the front, but they all look 
aactly alike, and in some cases are not 
very pretty. 
ities Paul’s house was fourth from the 
y neqgeomer of Elm Street and tenth from the 
e eamemer of Jones Avenue. That was the 
oly way he could tell it from all the 
wthers—by counting. There just wasn’t 
ay difference between them except the 
mmbers on the doors and they were 
'y @iiard to see unless you went up on the 
One day after Paul had finished paint- 
"ing his mother’s kitchen stool a bright 
ted, he looked at the paint and he looked 
tt the brush. Then he went to the 
font of the house and looked at the 
font door. After that there was just 
thing he could do. 
ee Paul did it. He painted the front door 
ns Oa bright red. 

ivi] Then he stood back and looked at it. 
melt looked fine. He thought about the 

he had come running home from 
school and had counted wrong and had 

Minto Mrs. Allen’s living room and 
@ven her a great big hug before he 
alized that she was not his mother. 

ten he thought about that, the red 
lor looked even better. There was no 
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By Margaret 0. Slicer 


doubt that he could tell which house 
was his without counting. 

The next day when Paul came home 
from school, the whole block looked 
different. At first he wasn’t sure just 
why. Then he noticed that each front 
door was now painted a different color. 
There was a blue door, and a green door, 
and a brown door, and even a pink one. 
And somehow their street looked better. 

“What a difference a little paint 
makes,” thought Paul. He looked at his 
house again. Maybe there could be 
something else. Window boxes, maybe. 
Paul found some old pieces of lumber 
in the cellar. With a hammer and some 
nails he made two window boxes. He 
painted them white, and filled them 
with earth. Then he went down the 
street and bought some geraniums with 
his allowance money that he had saved. 
They were just the same color as the 
red door. Paul put up the window boxes, 
and they looked mighty fine to him. 

When he came home from school the 
next afternoon almost every porch in 
the block had either window boxes or 
flower pots perched on the porch rail- 
ings. The whole street seemed to dance 
with color. 

It was easy to tell the houses apart 
now, and fun too. Before long there 





THE RED FRONT DOOR 


were little shrubs planted beside the 
steps and little flower beds in the cor- 
ners of the grass plots. The mail boxes 
were polished brighter, and the steps 
were swept cleaner and even the cur- 
tains at the windows were whiter and 
more stiffly starched. And for some 
reason the changes didn’t stop wiih just 
the houses. The people seemed more 
neighborly than they had before. 

Then one day a strange man with a 
large, complicated - looking camera 
walked slowly up and down their street. 
Every so often he stopped to talk with 
someone or take a picture. 

Finally he came up the steps to Paul’s 
porch. “I'm from the Morning Tele- 
graph,” he said with a friendly grin. 
“Like to get your picture in the paper?” 

“Sure,” Paul said. “Why?” 

“I guess you know you live in one of 
the best-looking blocks in the city. Well, 
everyone here tells me you're the one 
who got the idea to make it this way.” 

“Me? Why, I never said a thing. I 
just painted our door red, and. . . .” 


“Well, you started something, all 
right. People here say it -was like ‘Fol- 
low-the-leader.’ My paper's going to 
run a piece about this block in the Sun- 
day supplement. Suppose you go get a 
paintbrush and we'll show you work- 
ing on the door.” 
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How To Save Up To 60% On Books 
That Entertain Without Offending! ~ 


hours of reading delight. Read, below, how the Club 
brings these wonderful books to you at bargain prices 
that enable you to save up to 60% on the books you buy. 


tes ~ 
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HE Family Reading Club was founded to select and 
distribute books which are worthwhile, interesting 
and entertaining without being objectionable in any way! 
These are good books which contain no vulgarity, pro- Then mail the coupon to join the Club while you can get 
fanity or suggestiveness—yet tell stories which offer many any three of the books shown on this page for only $1.89! 


Why the TFrumily Heading Chub Offers You 


OF THESE FINE 
VOLUMES for only 


(Value up to $12.85 _ 
in the publishers’ editions) MEMBERSHIP 
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Thorndike-Barnhart DIC- 
TIONARY. Incorporates 
all the advances in dic- 
tionary making achieved 
during the last century. 
Contains 80,000 entries, 
700 illustrations, 900 
pages. A must volume for 
the permanent library! 


THE GREATEST BOOK 
EVER WRITTEN by Ful- 
ton Oursler. A reverént 
retelling of the Old Testa- 
ment—the story of Adam 
and all the Biblical im- 
mortals in simple, beau- 
tifully-writteen narrative 
form. Pub. editian, $3.95. 


THE SECRET ROAD by 
Bruce Lancaster. Why 
did lovely Laurel hate 
Grant Ledyard, who dared 
death for her sake? Ro- 
mance and peril ride with 
Washington's spies on the 
Secret Road as they save 
a nation! Pub. ed., $3.50. 


religion 


THE THREE MEANINGS 
by Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. Three big books in 
one — complete and un- 
abridged! The Meanings 
of Faith, Prayer and Serv- 
ice to help you understand 
and appreciate 
the Christian way of life. 


CREATIVE HOME 0 
RATING by the Rock 
Work home wond 
with this big man 
Contains 500 pictu 
scores of charts, “‘s 
how"’ rooms, etc. 
plese step-by-step metho 
edition, $4.95, 








STORIES of the GREAT 
OPERAS by Milton Cross. 
Contains every aria, all 
the action, the complete 
stories of 72 of the world’s 
best-loved operas. 627 fas- 
cinating pages offer many 


THREE LIVES OF ELIZA- 
BETH by Shirley Seifert. 
The story of a pre-Civil 
War women—twice wid- 
owed, three times mar- 
ried—and of the life she 
shared with the three men 


AMERICA COOKS by the 
Browns. Contains over 
1600 recipes—the finest of 
each of the 48 states — 
from mouth-watering old- 
fashioned favorites to mod- 
ern taste delights. Crystal 


THE NINE BRIDES AND 
GRANNY HITE by Neill 
C. Wilson. A vivid pic- 
ture of backwoods Amer- 
ica—where folks are poor, 
but kindly and happy. 
And take it from Granny 


SEWING MADE EASY. 
Mary Lynch. Now 
sew, style, remodel clot 
like a professional 
this giant volume as 
guide ! Crammed with 
ideas); Contains over 


years of rewarding study. 
Orig. pub. edition, $3.75. 





who led her from poverty 
to riches and high society. 





clear directions make it 
impossible to go wrong. 


man ma 





Hire, a girl still helps her 
fe up his mind! 


pa $s, 1,000 pictu 
ub. edition, $3.95. 
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MAIL COUPON Nowr 


CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT wit memsersuir 
Dept. 8-PL, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


FAMILY READING CLUB, 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate asek offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four solettions or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Street and No. 





(Please print) 





Same price in Canada: 105 Bond 8t., 
Offer good only in the U. 8. A. ond Canada, 
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[) America Cooks 


) Complete Stories of 
the Great Operas 


() Creative Home 
Decorating 


[ The Greatest Book 
Ever Written 


[) The Nine Brides 
and Granny Hite 


(LD) The Secret Rood 
) Sewing Mode Easy 


() Therndike-Barnhert 
Desk Dictionary 


(F) Three Lives of 
Elizabeth 


(D The Three Meanings 
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WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OF 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the beSt 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family ng 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your jamily can read— 

ks you can safely leave where older 
children can read them if they wish— 
books to be retained in your home library 
with ptide. 

o You 


There is no charge for omipetiing in 
the Family <p Club beyond the cost 
of the books t hemselves. Li pay . 4 





an 
— | after reading 

review magazine which 
come to es Ag 3 - each month. It ‘ss not 


1 ome 
month—you may accept os 
tach year to retain a yor AR WA X, All 
selections are complete, well- 
printed and wetl-beund. And your books 
will be et. to your door by the 
Postman—ready to read! 





Free ''Bonus'’ Books 
a > oe i free for eae Club d 
Book 


selections: you 
meet the hi; 
lence, interest, superior writii 
wholesome subject matter—and 
build up a fine home 2S this 
no extra expense. 
from the = for only $1.89 
stead of $3.00 to $4.00 in the p 
original editions—saves ny f 

to 50% om each book cc 
-- & the value of the "Songs 3 
figured in, you can save as much 
of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No 

If you believe in a book club 
appeal to the finest instincts 
member “ your a 2 ~ S. us i 
you to the Family Read ud 
Tame can get your c > 
THREE of the wonderful books | 

ou ; 
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FAMILY READING CLUB e MINEOLA, NEW YORK 








